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(Concluded from p. 51.) 


WE now proceed with our review of this very able work, which 
affords more satisfactory intelligence of the real state of 
France, than any other publication which the teeming press 
has lately produced. It is usually our practice to select from 
those works which we can recommend, such passages as may 
convey to our readers the most important information, or the 
most entertainment. But we here fairly confess ourselves 
puzzled what part to prefer, having marked a much larger 
quantity than our pages willadmit. This volume treats chiefly 
upon commercial matters, and Mr. Playfair’s remarks are often 
as just as they are curious and novel. The great exertions 
which England made during the late war, has infected all the 
continent with a commercial influenza, without considering 
that situation, habits, and resources will controul, if they are 
not allowed to guide the wishes of a government or people. 
But so determined are all to be manufacturers and commercial, 
that one would think a sea-port might be constructed in- Bohe- 
mia, with the same ease which Shakspeare invented one 
there, in his Winter’s Tale. Or as if the Dutch, determined 
to rival the light heels and capering address of their volatile 
neighbours, should set up to be dancing masters for the rest of 
the world. What Horace says to men smit with that prevalent 
disorder, a cacoethes scribendi, is peculiarly applicable to 
nations at present. They should reflect 
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1)4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


In France, (and in England too) are to be found several 
instances of absurd and contradictory conduct arising from 
this determination to force manufactures, and hence an anti- © 
commercial system becomes established, ‘Thus, in p. 3, Mr, 
P. observes, 


‘* The state of manufactures in France is far from being such as | 
has been generally given out to the world. The Jaws respecting ex- 
ports and imports are such, indeed, as to compel the French to supply 
themselves with most articles; but compulsion does not always lead 
to excellence or to advantage. 

<* Government is so much afraid of raw materials being wanting, 
that the exportation of mostly all of them is prohibited, or loaded with 
such duties, as to amount nearly toa prohibition. And, as an equal 
fear is entertained of foreign competition for manufactured goods, | 
they are all loaded with enormous duties likewise.” 


A most striking instance of the truth of these observations | 
is given in an extract from M. de la Borde, who has written | 
with much good sense, on the comparative state of the manu-/ 
factures of the two nations. The French are determined to be | 
manufacturers of iron, and to supply themselves. But fuel” 
in France costs just six times what it does in England. Hence 
it is impossible for that nation to produce iron work equal to), 
that of England at the same price. The attempt is qQite as’ 
absurd, although not so obviously so, as if England was deter- 
mined, in spite of wind and weather, to cultivate vines, and’ 
make wine for the supply of the continent. How much more |] 
rational it would be for the French to allow the introduction of 
our ironmongery, at a low rate of duty, and we their wines, | 
which are now nearly prohibited by their extravagant price. 
But in truth, we are acting with precisely the same absurdity 
respecting silk. Our climate will not allow the breeding of 
silk-worms, except on a small scale, as matter of curiosity. 
Still are we resolved to rival those nations who must supply 
us with raw silk, if we have any. At present, indeed, many 
are embarked in the trade, to whom an immediate repeal of the 
prohibitory duties would be ruin. If, however, a change off 
system was declared, and an act passed, regulating some dis- 
tant time when a gradual diminution of these duties should 
commence, and be finally extinguished, both merchants and 
workmen would withdraw from the trade, without loss and 
without confusion. Providence seems to have intended that 
nations should be united together by mutual wants and mutual 
supplies ; but nations themselves appear determined to cou 
teract these beneficent designs by restrictions and exclusrops. 
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Their efforts, of course, prove abortive. Mr. Playfair seems, 
in the following passage, to hold the same opinion. 


«¢ No extensive nation ever could do more than supply itself, and 
few could even do that. An agricultural nation does not naturally 
excel in manufactures. . And besides all those obstacles, in an exten- 
sive country, where communication is not either easy, cheap, or ex- 
peditious, the manufacturers for home consumption naturally distribute 
themselves over the country to save carriage and expenses. 

«¢ France, however, has not, like Britain, a necessity to become a 
manufacturing nation, for she has brandies, wines, and other produc- 
tions, which no other nation can furnish of an equal quality. All that 
is to be desired, is, that she should manufacture at a lower price, and 
of a better quality, those articles used in ordinary life, and necessary 
for general industry. 

‘* The working coal mines, the making canals, would go a great 
way towards facilitating all the rest that is wanted. 

‘‘ If the French ever expect to become a great manufacturing na- 
tion, they will be disappointed ; that can never be: but, by improve- 
ments, they may be able to produce more, and consequently to con- 
sume more, or to accumulate more. 

«« As tothe commerce of France, it has certainly not gained by the 
revolution. .The loss of St. Domingo alone was immense, It was 
worth more, twice over, than all the British West India islands toge- 
ther. The produce brought to Europe in 1797, amounted to above 
eight millions sterling, when the whole of the produce of the British 
islands did not amount to two millions. 

« Her commerce and manufactures have both suffered, for the po- 
pulation of the West Indies is supplied with most of what it wants 
from Europe, and consequently each country supplies its own islands, 

‘¢ The French feel severely the loss of St. Domingo, but it was 
their own act and deed, and they say little about it : and, as that loss is 
irreparable, there is no great use in saying much. Bourdeaux, Nantes, 
Havre, and the whole population of the western districts of France, 
feel the loss. Lady Morgan noticed nothing of this, as the loss was 
occasioned by those dear revolutionists who overturned the ancient 
order of things; by those liberal sans culotte philosophers, who at one 
time debated whether the negroes were not a superior race of men, 
instead of being inferior: and, had it not been that the question was 
set aside on account of the ridicule attached to it, there is a great pro- 
bability that it might have been decided in favour of the sable race. 
This it is said is probable, because, at that time, galley-slaves from 
Marseilles, to the number of forty, made a triumphal entry into Paris, 
on the same car that had served for conveying the remains of Voltaire 
tothe Pantheon. The galley-slaves were mounted on an antique car, 
drawn by twelve fine horses harnessed in the most superb style. At 
the same time a captain in the national guards resigned his commission 
in favour of a private, who had had his brother hanged in order to root 
, Out the prejudice, against the relations of a criminal. . 

““ Those whimsical acts were the prelude to real atrocities ; and 
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let it be remembered, once for all, by those who are inclined to join 
Lady Morgan in abusing the ancient order of things, that eighteen ~ 
months witnessed more atrocities in France, than the thirteen centuries ~ 
during which the monarchy had previously been in existence.” 


But it would appear that the continental nations, if Mr. 
P.’s tables in the preface be accurate, by excluding our manu- 
factures actually injure themselves to our advantage. For, in 
them it is shewn that the balance of trade is against us on all | 
articles but West Indian produce. These they admit without | 
scruple, but those are carefully excluded, and in proportion to 
the success of their efforts, the balance is increased in our 
favour. It is necessary, however, to observe, that this balance 
may be apparently against us, but actually for us, from the 
operation of a paper currency, which, in some cases, conside- 7 
rably increases the profit made on goods sent abroad. This | 
observation brings us to the subject of the ninth part, or 
chapter, where the paper currency of France is discussed, An | 
history sufficiently curious, and which deserves never to be © 
forgotten, is here given of the rise, progress, and final extinc- — 
tion of assignats, which is thus described, p. 23. ‘* At last, © 
the total emission of assignats amounted to twenty-eight mil- | 
liards (millions of millions) and the Louis d’or was sold for | 
six thousand livres in paper. The plates were then ordered to | 
be destroyed, in order to put an end tothe creation of that | 
useless paper.” So impossible is it to force a paper currency 
by any means, however despotic. Good credit and good faith 
will support paper against metal, on account of its being so 
much more portable, on the one hand, and so much more 
securely transmitted on the other. Indeed, avery few precau- 
tions will render paper money perfectly useless in the hands of 
a robber. One of the unfortunate wretches executed last 
month, confessed his having once obtained a bill of 6004. 
amongst his plunder, which he sold for 70. and which we may 
venture to assert, was never paid, it being almost impossible 
that the owner should have forgotten the particulars of a bill 
of thatamount; so that the ingot system has with us proved 
a still-born child, and reminds one of the epigram on the 
mandats, which, although they were issued to be received at | 
par, on pain of death, were at 66 per cent. discount before they 
came out. : 


Mandats pauvres petits infortanés 
Vous etes morts, avant d’etre nés. 


Indeed, the complete farce of Much ado about Nothing, 
which has lately been performed by the company of St. Ste- 
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phens, will, we hope, prevent a repetition of similar absurdities. 
All the interference which the good of the nation requires, is 
to provide against an issue of bank paper, exceeding the available 
property of the bank, So tong as the issue keeps well within 
that boundary, no danger can arise. But if bank paper were 
really at a discount, through a want of credit, it is evident, from 
the case before us, that no efforts would keep it in circulation. 
Be it observed, that the variation of the value of gold and silver 
no more proves a depreciation of the paper currency, than the 
variation of the price of wheat. For instance, at this moment 
a five pound bank note will do little more than purchase one 
quarter of best wheat. But throw open the ports, and in 
three weeks that sum would purchase two. This simple fact 
proves the absurdity of most of the reasoning on the bullion 
question. An invariable standard is not to be found. By a 
currency of good paper we can trade with the precious metals 
toa considerable profit, and the fluctuations of their propor- 
tionate value is rendered immaterial by the small amount of the 
first, which any individual keeps in his constant possession. 
Nor do we suppose, with Mr. P., that these metals are at all 
hoarded up in England. We are persuaded that if the Bank 
should immediately resume cash payments, there would be very 
few applications. However, the ease with which cash is pro- 
duced when absolutely necessary, is well developed in the 
following passage. But we do not agree with what he suggests 
in the note. 































‘* During the last year of the assignats, the government had sup- 
plied the inhabitants of Paris with bread and meat for paper, which 
bread and meat had cost 84 millions in cash; but it could not con- 
tinue ; and, pressed by necessity, but with fear and trembling, an or- 
der was given that the distribution should cease, and that the inhabi- 
tants should pay in cash. 

} ‘“* The alarm was without a cause. The change did not occasion 
the smallest disorder, and the common course of things took place 
Without the least difficulty. 

‘* This cizcumstance ought to quiet the fears of those who antici- 
pate the difficulty of returning to cash payments, when metalic money 
has disappeared in consequence of the circulation of paper. 

“‘ Gold and silver had disappeared for seven years, while paper 
served ; but when that was suppressed, gold and silyer re-appeared in 
asingleday, — 

“* It was thonght that all the metalic money had been sent out of 
the kingdom, but the contrary was now evident, and matters went on, 
hot with more difficulty, bat, with mach more ease than before.” * 


 ——— 
? 














“* This example, as stated in M. Hennet’s book, p. 365, ought to 
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Mr. Playfair, quitting the bullion question, now become 
obsolete in a certain sense, goes on to the comparative prices 
of various articles generally consumed in Paris and London. 
His observations here are particularly curious. _It is admitted 
that nearly every thing, fish and bread, for instance, is much 
dearer in London than at Paris. He attributes the difference 
to the long credit given in England ; for, as the difference 
between the price of wheat in France and England is not 
more than from ten to twenty per cent., while the price of 
bread is double, there must be some cause, independent of 
rent and taxes, especially as there is no direct tax of any kind. 
in this country between the raw wheat and the baked loaf. 

Our next topic is spade cultivation, and Mr. P.’s reflections 
may serve to check the enthusiasm which seems rising on this 
subject. 


‘* It is reported, that a sect of spade cultivators is arisen in this | 
country, who maintain, that the most advantageous way of cultivation — 
is with the spade, and not with the plough. We should not be more | 
surprised, were we to hear it recommended to men to walk backwards | 
like crabs, instead of marching forward. 

‘“We would recommend to that new sect to read Robinson Crusoe, — 
and then they will see what a fine thing it is to be without tools or in- 
ventions of anysort. It will then take a man six months to make 
a table, but then every body will be employed ; and when the spade 
husbandry shall cease to employ all hands, they may throw aside 
spades altogether, and scratch the earth with their hands, planting the 
corn seed by seed, with a dibble, and when it is ripe, shelling it with 
the hands as they now do peas. | 

‘« If the question were how to labour a small spot of ground so as to 





have some influence on the conduct of ministers, and of the Bank of | 
England, in respect to paying in gold and silver. If the one and two | 
pound notes were to be suppressed, individuals would bring forth the | 
money they have hoarded ; and, till they are, let government coin as 
much as it may, it will always disappear. The money hoarded, and 
in the hands of individuals in France, exceeded all belief. It wil] not 
probably be so considerable in England, but that is only an idea founded 
on probability ; for when it is considered that those who laid up their 
money at the first appearance of the assignats, had all undergone seven 
years of trouble and persecution, the stock they had laid aside must 
have been drawn out by little and little. It was the practice to buy 
assignats with gold or silver, and then, with those assignats, to pay 
debts, or make purchases ; so that though cash did not circulate, it 
was sold or exchanged for paper that did, and this must have taken 
away a great deal of thecash ; but be that as it may, the well authen- 
titated fact ought to be considered by those who are connected with 
the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England.” 
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produce the most, certainly the spade would be preferable to the 
plough ; bat if we put rent, labour, seed, and all together, against the 
value of the produce, it will be different ; the result will be quite ano- 
ther thing. To produce a given article with the least expense, is in 
all cases the object ; for he who can produce it at the lowest price, 
will obtain the preference, and therefore that method is preferable. 
There is no disputing about this, for the man who lives in society must 
be regulated by the same maxim, in producing what he wishes to pos- 
sess, as if he lived on the earth by himself alone. He will take the 
shortest and easiest method to possess what he wants. Every person 
then following the same rule, and considering himself only, will en- 
deavour to obtain the most he can by his labour, and therefore ploughs 
will be preferred to spades, wherever men have the means of employ- 
ingthem. ‘The general interest will never be preferred in such cases 
to that of the individual, when the individual has his choice. 


It is no bad example of the desultory mode which Mr. P, - 
observes, and of which we complained in our last number, to 
add, that the remaining three pages of this chapter are on na- 
tional feelings after a war, and on the lberales. 

The twelfth part, or chapter, gives an account of the prin- 
cipal institutions and buildings in Paris, with some reflections 
on those which have no imitation in England, for which we 
must refer to the work itself. Butas it is generally presumed, 
either through ignorance or malevolence, that the French 
nation has reaped many advantages by the revolution, the 
following passage will perhaps give room for suspecting that 
no beneficial consequences have arisen from that terrible and 
atrocious event. 


“* We have given proofs enough of the want of freedom in France. 
Let us now, from her institutions, prove that the sovereigns and the 
ancient government neglected nothing to raise the character of the 
country. We donot mean to attempt proving that France was free 
before the revolution, but that the people were happy, and that the 
sovereigns gloried in rendering France the envy of other nations. Aud, 
at the same time, that they were charitable, and endeavoured, acvord- 
ing to their views of things, to make the people happy. We shall 
begin with— 

Charitable Institutions.—The hospitals and poor houses at Paris, are 
all supported and maintained exclusively by the government. In ge- 
neral, they are extensive, and conducted on good principles. The 
sick and infirm poor, who are the objects of those charities, suffer 
neither from hunger, cold, nor want of air ; and cleanliness is by no 
means neglected. ‘There are in all nineteen. 

They are subject to a general council, composed of magistrates, and 
Persons distinguished for talents and philanthropy, who inspect every 
thing that relates either to the treatment of the patients, or the ex« 
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penses, Under those members of the general council, is an ex ecutive 
commission, 

‘¢ They are attended by able physicians and surgeons. Persons are 
likewise visited and supplied in their own houses, under the care of an 
administration composed of seven members,” 


In p. 120 we find a repetition of what we had been told in 
p. 5, namely, that the French had, for several years, possessed 
in their repository of models, the conservatory of arts and ma- 
chines, rue St. Martin, Abbey St. Martin, a model of that 
which is cailed the fiying shuttle, but had not the wisdom to 
apply it to real use. At last an Englishman, of the name of 
Wilkinson, having accidentally observed it, introduced it here, 
to the general benefit of the woollen manufactory. But the 
following observations on machinery are too important, at this 
juncture, to be either omitted or abridged. 


“¢ The use of machinery has produced the greatest advantages ; but 
now a set of would-be reformers are employed in making people be- 
lieve, that the distresses of the lower orders are owing to the use of 
machinery. This isa very dangerous doctrine, and cannot be too 
speedily overturned. : 

“¢ Mr. Owen, of Lanark, a man of excellent character and good in- 
tentions, who himself employs machinery, bas maintained the most 
absurd opinions on this head, and advaneed as facts what are absolute 
impossibilities. 

‘© At a meeting to obtain a subscription for founding one of his 
pastoral manufactories or villages of 1000 persons, he says— 

s© ¢ The cotton spun at this time in one year in this country, would 
require, without machinery, 60 millions of hands with single wheels. 
And, that the quantity of manufactured work of all sorts, done by the 
aid of machinery in this nation, would require, without that aid, at 
Jeast the labour of 400 millions of manufacturers.’ "— 

“« ‘We respect Mr. Owen for his philanthropy and good intentions, 
but we must not, for that, let so dangerous, and we even will say, ab- 
surd and extravagant an error, pass for truth. 

“« First of all, what does Mr. Owen mean by machinery ? A sin- 
gle wheel is a machine, and a very ingenious one, though not very 
complex. 

‘* As to the 400 millions of manufacturers, supposing each to get 
6d, aday, which is the lowest we can estimate, their labour would be 
worth 10 millions of pounds sterling a day, which is €£3,130,000,000 
a year. Now, if the calculation were right, it follows, that the ma- 
nufactured goods would be much above that value, for this is only for 
Jabour without materials. All men ‘who can think on such subjects 
know well, that the manufactured goods do not amount, materials and 
all, to one-twentieth part of that sum. But let us suppose Mr. Owen 
to be right, how wrong must those people be, who complain of heavy 
taxation and poor-rates, for ten days’ produce of machinery would pay 
all the taxes, poor-rates, and expense of the clergy added together. 
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«* A cart isa machine, and all sorts of tools are, in respect to abbre+ 
yiation of labour, similar to the most complicated machinery, 

«© Four hundred millions of men, situated like Robinson Crusoe, 
would certainly not manufacture much ina day ; but 400 millions 
of persons supplied with such tools and machinery as were in use 
about fifty years ago, when there were no complaints, would, at the 
present value of money, certainly earn more than 6d. a day éach: 
therefore, Mr. Owen has made one of the greatest errors in calcula- 
tion, that ever was made by a sensible man who could make use of 
figures. 

ee If we had no machinery of the improved sort, we should not be 
able to manufacture for exportation; besides, if employment of the 
number of persons in manufactures is the object in view, we shall find 
that there are three times as many employed in manufactures as there 
were in the time of Edward III. who brought over weavers from 
Flanders ; and twice as many as in the golden days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

‘© The fact is, probably, that too many people have left agriculture ; 
but be the cause what it may why manufacturers want work, let us 
look at the effect. Supposing we consider the old expensive methods 
of knitting and spinning—why, as other nations now have such ma« 
chines as we would not use, they could supply us cheaper than we 
could ourselves; and, after breaking our. machinery, we should sit 
idle, and give all our money to foreigners ; so that in place of being 
better, we should be much worse off than we are. 

‘¢ Theorists are very dangerous guides, and this is an example of 
that trath. Mr. Owen, there is no doubt, has good intentions ; so, 
perhaps, had Marat and Robespierre. As to many of the revolutionists 
of France, their good intentions were certain ; but they did not do the 
less harm for that, even the very excellence of their character enabled 
them to mislead others the more. Were some of the radical reformers 
tospeak against machinery, it would not be necessary to answer; but 
when a Mr. Owen, of Lanark, is wrong, and publishes his error, it is 
necessary to answer.” 


In this we see a plain exposure of at least one source of 
error in Mr. Owen’s mischievous plans, which he pursues with 
the usual eagerness “of an enthusiast ; but ‘the quiet good 
sense of the country seems to be putting a complete damper 
upon them and their author. In the last part, the population 
of France forms the principal subject. This is stated at 
29,152,743 persons, of whom only a one-fourteenth part lives 
in towns, the remainder being scattered generally over the 
Country. To all these the capital gives the law, nor is there 
any country in which the. metropolis constitutes so important 
and despotic a part of the whole. All the influence and energy 
of the nation are there concentered. It is to the nation what 
the heart is to the body. ‘Still the habits and manners of the. 
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rovinces bear no resemblance to those of Paris, but continue 
ess changed by the events of the last thirty years than can 
well be imagined. Mr. Playfair thinks that the provincials 
possess a degree of apathy which tends to keep them conti- 
nually the same. 


“* In the French towns in the interior, there is none of that activity 
and bustle that we see in England, neither does there appear that ease, 
neatness, and comfort ; but the people in their own way are probably 
more happy, (thongh certainly less so than before the revolution), as 
they may be said to vegetate very quietly, without the necessity of 
much exertion, or the pain of ambition. 

‘* That very satisfaction for which the French are so much to be 
envied, prevents them from improving in agriculture, or the modes of 
conducting affairs, They have no ambition nor wish to change, and 
they certainly either never will change, or that will be very slowly. 

«* In England there is an emulation and envy that makes every one 
try to excel his neighbour, and to this disposition, more than to wisdom, 
or even to avarice, we must impute the rapid improvements in the 
country. Toa contrary disposition we must equally attribute the 
stagnant state of affairs in France. That country isa riddle throughout. 
The most lively people in the world are the most inactive in point of — 
meliorating their situation. They. are contented with things as they _ 
are; in England we are not: and from this opposite turn of mind 
arises the different state of that country, where, in many parts, it ap- 
pears that the implements of agriculture are as they were five hundred 
years ago, and where the system has likewise undergone no change." 


Another curious remark, which immediately follows the 
above quotation, is the amazing expense at which the revenue 
in France is collected. Nothing can be a more complete 
answer to the complaints of our reformers, as unfounded as 
they are violent. 


Expense of collecting revenues in France and England, 


IN FRANCE. IN ENGLAND. 
Customs ... 33 percent. ......0e-.+. 7 percent. 
Excise .... 20 966é060ncs00. © 
Stamps.... 9 peeeesdanese. JF 
Post-office . . 45 ceseennenéede. BE 
Land Tax .. 15 sseacaseeoss. © 


On these grounds, and such as these, Mr. P. finds himself 
fully warranted in drawing the following conclusion. 


«¢ The business for which this representation of France was under- 
taken, was to see whether, after the most careful inquiries, added to 
observations, and a previous knowledge of the country, we could fairly 
and truly overturn the false and flimsy, but captivating representations 
of Lady Morgan. We appeal to the reader, whether we have not 
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done so ; but the ultimate object is to count the gain and loss of the 
revolution, and whether the French are in a situation to be envied by 
the English. In short, to come directly to the point, to find whether 
there is wisdom or folly in wishing to make what is termed a radical 
reform in England, in imitation of the French, who are radical re- 
formers. . 

‘‘ The French lived under a pure monarchy, where the king and 
his ministers had uncontrolled power. ‘They had no representatives, 
and they overturned that existing government, in order to obtain a 
representative government, a diminution of taxation, and right to re- 
strain public expenditure, 

‘© The result we have seen. After eight millions of men have died 
violent deaths, the taxes are doubled, the prices of provisions are aug 
mented ; there have been three bankruptcies of the state, yet they owe 
more than ever ! 

“ They have exchanged a gay life, free from care, for lives less gay, 
and comparatively burthened with anxiety. Such is the losing side. 
What have they got in exchange ?—A charter, which if it were com- 
plete, would ensure their rights ; but it is not complete. And they 
haye got a code of Jaws drawn up by a despot, and incompati- 

le with the charter, even such as it is. They have got a house of 
peers, consisting of members that are paid by the government. They 
have got a chamber of deputies, too inconsiderable both in numbers 
and in property, to act asa controlling portion of the government; and 
even that assembly is bound down by rules and regulations that prevent 
it from being of the utility it otherwise would be. 

‘“* The only advantage of great importance that they have obtained, 
is trial by jury, andif they only fairly appreciate that public right, they 
will find that it will be the means of acquiring for them those privi- 
leges which are now wanting; but this they neither seem fully to ap+ 
preciate, nor know how to employ. 

** If France, with so much to obtain, remains in a state where her 
gain is doubtful, what must people in England expect? They may 
expect with certainty to lose.” 


Such, then, are the results drawn by a man of Mr. Playfair’s 
experience, We again express our regret that he did not give 
an account of the present state, without in the least noticing 
the romance of the weak and vain Lady Morgan. No person, 
whose opinions were worth rectifying, would go to her pages 
for information, and the readers of her novels and other ephe- 
meral publications, would not understand the deep calculations 
of our present author. The real patriot, a character, alas! 
very scarce amongst us, will, however, hence learn, from obser- 
vation and experience, the terrible distress, misfortune, and 
Tuin, which must necessarily attend any attempt at reform by 
violence in this country. Hence, whatever may be his politi- 
cal bias, he will, of course, strive against the influence of those 
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demons of mischief who are now so active among us. Could 
the English people duly appreciate the dreadful distress and 
bloodshed which these turbulent agitators would produce by 
their fantastical schemes, they would undoubtedly tear some of 
them to pieces. Nothing can be so insulting on the majesty 
of a nation, as to be thus disturbed by the most infamous of 
its members. 

But Mr. Playfair does not conclude with his thirteenth part. 
Nearly two hundred pages follow, divided into appendices and 
additional observations. We have already made too many 
extracts. to indulge much farther. We give the following, be- 
cause we suspect the case to have been much misunderstood in 
England. 


“* The late trial of M. Bavoux is a fine illustration, or rather con- 


firmation, of what was said in the body of the work relative tothe | 


criminal code being incompatible with the charter of a free people. 


That was exactly what the professor was tried for saying, and it is 


really very difficult to conceive how any men in their senses could en- 
courage such a prosecution. 


‘* To overlook the circumstance that a code of laws dictated to : 
please and serve a tyrant like Buonaparte, was contradictory toachar= © 


ter given to France by Louis XVIII. was bad enough ; but to prose- 


cute the man who pointed out the inconsistency and contradiction, | 


was an error almost beyond credibility. . 

«* The jury, and what is more, the united voice of the country, ae- 
quitted the professor, They did still more, they approved of what he 
had done, and it is to be hoped that that very trial will lead to that re- 
formation of the code which the author of France as iT 1s said, long 
before the trial took place, would be necessary in order to make the 
people of France enjoy the benefit intended by the charter. 

** The natural orderof things is to consecrate the principles on which 


a nation is to be governed, in a charter, and then to make laws in con- | 


formity with those principles. In this case itso happened that the 
laws were made first, and all that can be done, is to alter those that are 
not conformable to the charter, and they must either be mad or igno- 
rant who dispute that necessity ; and to prosecute a man of learning, 
who in the course of his duty pointed out an extreme case, does not 
give much hopes that the reform will be very speedy, if the power of 
prosecution remains in the hands in which it is at present. 

‘«* The complicated nature of the judicial code, and irregular man- 
ner of administering it, in France, will strike every Englishman. The 
juries have not yet got into full practice ; the old forms, the number 
of judges, and the functions of those judges, are ill fitted for the full 
exercise of the jury ; and, on the other hand, jurymen do not yet u0- 
derstand well cither their rights or their duties. Time is wanting fot 
all this ; but attention to the courts as they are now constituted, and 
as they now practise, is earnestly recommended to those who visit 
Paris for any length of time.” 


\ 
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There aré two more complete essays on finance, one relative 
to the currency of France, the other to the debts of nations in 
eneral. In this, however, there is no suggestion equal to 
Heathfield’s proposal, which we ardently hope will not be 
rejected without mature reflection. 

However, these volumes, although compiled in a very desul- 
tory manner, are highly instructive, and generally amusing too. 
Events which have occurred since‘they were published, prove 
the accuracy of the author’s observations, and give to his con- 
jectures the appearance of prediction. 


, 





Onravpos tus EAAnvixns TaAwoons 
ab H. Stephano constructus. Editie nova, auctior et emen- 
datior. Vol. 1. Pars 7. Londini, in Aidibus Valpienis. 1820, 


We congratulate the Subscribers that the murmurs so justly 
excited, have had their due effect on the Editors. Stimulated 
beyond all festraint from sober reflections, by the unexpected 
number of the subscribers, Mr. Valpy and his colleagues 
seemed inclined, some of them to make the most of the har- 
vest, and others to establish their fame as critics for ever by 
the means of Thes. The printer reprinted Kuster on the 
Middle Verb, Digressions from Valknaer, Extracts from Clas- 
sical Recreations, Additions and Omissions, Replications and 
Rejoinders. Then the editor informs the learned world, how 
the literati of Germany address him, as Vir NosILissimus; 
Vir Crarissimus, and wotider at the stupidity of the Cam- 
bridge men, in particular, who are so reluctant in worshipping 
the Golden Image which Mr. Valpy would set up. Whenever 
any notable discovery could be brought forward, and it could 
be learnedly shewn that for rt: we ought to read 2, it was duely 
added, sic recté notavit E: H. Barker, in epistola critica, &c. 
&c. Indeed; after the manner that the first six Nos. were 
edited, the publication would have continued for an hundred 
years, or thereabouts; and the ASpEs VaLpianz would have 
been transferred from Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, to Wa- 
terloo Place, at the least. But, point de badinage, the execution 
of this important work was so very contrary to the proposals 
originally published, and it was so evident that its continuance 
would almost be interminable, as to induce some of the sub- 
scribers to consider of calling the whole together, and consult - 
ing whether legal measures might not be pursued to compel 
an adherence to the original plan. For it was at first distinctly 
promised, that the work should not exceed twenty-five 
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numbers, and that it should be published at the rate of four ~ 
or five per annum. The first number appeared in 1815,—and © 
in the middle of March, 1820—we received the seventh, which ~ 
carries us to the primitive &:tea, only, being little more than © 
one number a year. Yet, notwithstanding this slow procedure, | 
we were told, with an unusual degree of levity, to speak in the | 
most gentle terms, that their criticisms were off hand, and — 
** that they had not time to correct those errors, and supply 
those defects, which a leisurely and careful revision could not 
fail to discover.”’ Such conduct was not expected of Mr. | 
Valpy, more worthy of Bridge Street, than Tooke’s Court, 
It has; indeed, frequently occurred that a work has exceeded 
the proposed numbers by two or three. A generous public | 
did not nicely enquire, whether the addition arose frem acci- | 
dent, necessity, or design. They were willing to live, and let | 
live. But when two dozen numbers were likely to be swelled 7 
into ten dozen at the least, that public were justly offended and © 
alarmed. No case, however, has yet been decided by any of | 
our Courts of Law, of the obligation that editérs are: under 
to perform their contract. But looking at the equity of the | 
case, there can be no doubt, but that when the work arrived © 
at the thirtieth number, for instance, unfinished, and only ad- © 
vanced through one quarter of the book to be edited, any | 
subscriber might have returned his numbers, and recovered of | 
the publisher the amount already paid. Nor have we any | 
scruple of adding, if the alarm respecting this Thesaurus | 
be not allayed by the advertisement prefixed to the present | 
number, but that Mr. Valpy will find the majority of his sub- 
scribers die away very fast. We here give the most material 
part of that advertisement. \ 


‘© Although many of the Subscribers in this country, and some of 
those on the continent, have given their approbation of the plan, on 


has been the necéssary result of so large an accession of the most 
valuable contributions, yet, as.it would swell the work to too great 
an extent, and require too much time for its completion, the Editors | 
have felt it a duty to narrow their plan within more practicable limits, 
in order to retain that general confidence, which the subscribers have 
so generously reposed in them. ° 

“* Indeed, without general confidence it would be vain to attempt 4 
work of such magnitude. For a difference of opinion as to the best 
plan of editing it must ever necessarily exist among scholars; and 
the situation, in which the Editors stand, from the peculiar nature 
of the work, and the pecuniary interests, which are involved in it, 
precludes the possibility of continuing that hitherto pursued, however 
useful or excellent in itself, which is attended with some incoD- 
venience. That the Editors have been supported in a deviation from 
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their original plan, they need only observe, that not eight out of 1086 
subscribers have declined to continue the work. The Editors have, 
however, the satisfaction to add, that since the publication of No. 1., 
they have received upwards of 130 additional names, at the advanced 
prices of 23s. and 25s., for the copies of deceased subscribers. The 
slow progress of the work, indeed, has been a subject of Jamentation, 
but the present arrangements must insure a more frequent publication, 
and will therefore be more satisfactory to the subscribers. 

“‘ The contracted plan, which the Editors, on due consideration, 
and with able advice, here announce as that alone, by which their 
fulure proceedings will be. regulated, has been already brought into 
actual practice in the last half of the No. now published, as will be 
seen by the relative quantities of the old and new matter, which it 
contains. The VIth No. commenced with the 89th page, and termi- 
nated at the 127th, thus containing only 38 pp. of the original, 
exclusive of the incorporations of passages from H. Stephens’ Index- 
Volume. But the present No. begins with p. 127, terminates at p. 
251, and therefore contains 124 pp. of the original, exclusive of 
incorporations from the Index, many of which are very long. 

‘* The Editors, on the new plan, will of course employ all their 
present MS. fesources, and such as they may hereafter procure. But 
in the new matter it is their intention for the future wholly to abstain 
from extraneous criticism of every kind, to employ no quotations 
from any books of criticism, to indulge in no lengthened discussion 
on any word, and generally to content themselves with mere reference 
to ancient authors, instead ot making quotations from them to vin- 
dicate the explanations which they may give of the words introduced. 
If the Subscribers will turn to the last half of the No. now issued, 
they will see that this intention has already been carried into effect, 
and that the shortest possible mode of referring to books, of which 
the titles are long, is now followed. The Editors will be glad to 
adopt any suggestions, which the subscribers may be able to offer for 
economising room still further. 

** One great advantage will result from the adoption of the plan, 
on which the Editors henceforth propose to act, that the subscribers 
will have no difficulty in distinguishing the matter of H. Stephens 
from that furnished by the Editors themselves, because the former 
will always be given intire, and the latter always subjoined in brackets. 

“‘ The Editors, on the new plan, have made a very accarate cal- 
culation, from which they find that the Work will not exceed 39 Nos. 5 
but they feel assured, that when it is considered that the o.p EDITION 
could not, at the commencement of their undertaking, be obtained 
under 75 guineas, it will be allowed that the new Edition, with its 
gteat and various improvements and additions, is by no means expen- 
sive at39.—A moment's reflection will show that it was impracticable, 
with all such improvements and additions, as have been introduced 
into their plan sioce their original Prospectus was issued, to print the 
work within that precise number of parts, which was then contem- 
plated as sufficient.” 
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might have been, like the Polyglot; the boast of the nation, 











So that, even now, we are to have thirty-nine numbers instead 
of twenty-five. As to time, nothing is said. We fear fifteen 
years, instead of five, is the shortest period to which we can 
look forward. feb 

That this contraction is necessary no one can doubt, it is 
only astonishing how the Editors could have been so lost to 
all judgment and common sense, as to have rendered it neces- 
Sary. It has irremediably spoilt, what might have been a great 
national work, It has turned that to a bookseller’s job, which 


For these contractions will render the latter part so dispro- 
secs gp to the beginning, that the work will resemble a John 

ory, an immense head quickly tapering off to a very small 
tail. That it should be so, we are at once indignant and 
concerned. We observe the same plan pursued with the new 
edition of the Delphin Classics. Virgil is buried under eight 
volumes of notes. It is a truly German work, Dr. Johnson 
said on a verse written by a physician, 


And he call’d it the Hectic of love, 


that no man forgot his profession, we may now add nor his 
origin. Mr. V. certainly places all abilities in the muscles of 
the back. For he only can peruse these volumes, who has 
power to remain bent over his book fourteen hours per day; 
for fourteen years. 

With respect to the execution of the work, we cannot pre- 
tend to have examined every article, but in turning over the 
leaves of this seventh number, we have discovered what we 
deem an extraordinary blunder, arising probably from the su- 
perintendence of the work being committed to some one not 
perfectly acquainted with Stephens’s plan. ‘The primitive 
&pw with its derivations occupies eighty columns. But, instead 
of all these columns being headed with the directing letters 
AIP, they are changed several times; in column 1624, we 
have AIQ, on account of aimew. This in column 1628 is chan- 
ged into AEI, and this again into ART. So that we cannot 
depend on the directing letters at the head of the column, for 
a guide to the primitive discussed, but must consult the body | 
of the page, and recoHect from what agros is derived. What 
ledde us particularly to notice this was the disappointment we 
experienced after seeing ART to find that it was all a decep- 
tion, for the work had not advanced beyond &:rios, If this mode 
of adopting the guiding letters to the body of the page be 
‘intended, why was it not observed in the fifth number, where 
the fourth columns, containing Zwypm, are all properly headed 
with Arp, that word being derived from ayeo ? 
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There are, also, in this number, Some extracts from a MSS, 
letter of Dr. Parr to Dr. Stewart. ‘They are elegant remarks, 
certainly, on the subject to which they are appended, as on 
G2bvs applied to air, and Grasdys applied toa stone, but surely 
far more suitable to the Classical Journal, or the British Critic, 
than to be incorporated into Stephens’s Thesaurus. However, 
itis probably an act of gratitude in that Vir Clar. et Nob. E. 
H. B. tdwards the Dr. for the gratuitous assistance which he 
has afforded to the work, and thus the names of the doctor 
and his pupil are destined to swim down the stream of time 
together.—Indeed, both those articles seem overloaded with 
remarks obvious to every school boy. 

Let us, however, hope that the present dissatisfaction of the 
public may produce better management in future, that all re- 
dundancies be carefully avoided, that~ off-hand criticisms be 
laid aside for the matured opinions of acknowledged scholars, 
and that without affection or partiality nothing unnecessary be 
admitted. ‘The editors may be assured, that these remarks are 
made without any prejudice against them or their works, but 
solely from regret at seeing a work spoiled which might have 
been so magnificent, and from an earnest desire that the re- 
mainder may yet be what was at first proposed. In short, we 
can most sincerely conclude in the words of Hermann, given 
in the advertisement. Vale, me Barkere, et me quoque tibi 
ex animo amicum esse puta. So that we havea right to add, 
with the same indefatigable and learned German,—Vale, ca- 
rissime Barkere, meque, ut ego te, amare perge. 


ae 


An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain, respecting the 
United States of America. Part First. Containing an histo- 
rical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs, as Colonies ; and 
Strictures upon the Calumnies of British Writers. By Robert 
Walsh, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 505. Miller, Burlington Arcade. 


HERE is nothing so inimical to the happiness of mankind, 
as attempts to perpetuate either individual or national hatred. 
or is there any thing more at variance with that spirit of love 
and harmony, of peace and good will, which the gospel pre- 
scribes. It has been too much the practice with writers of 
ferent nations to inculcate, with the love of “ their own, 
their native land,” an abhorrence of foreign manners, foreign 
repossessions, and foreign prejudices, There have never been 
vanting Hamilcars to infuse into the young Hannibals a rooted 
intipathy to some ‘“ foreign clime,” to swear them, on the 
No. 263, Vol. 58, April, 1820. L 
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altars of their country, to an unceasing hostility against some 
nation whom they designate as the ‘ natural enemies” of 
their own state ; and thus to check the current of philanthropy, 
to nip in the bud one of the kindliest passions of the humay 
heart. 

In former days, a Frenchman was an Englishman’s antipa. 
thy ; nor was the hatred less which our neighbours across the 
channel entertained for us in return. This feeling has, how. 
ever, notwithstanding the almost continual wars between ihe 
two nations, been gradually softened down and obliterated, till 
scarce a trace of it remains. We hear nothing now of the 
accidental circumstance of being born on different sides of a 
Narrow strait making men natural enemies of each other 3 and| 
we begin to find that itis not necessary for our prosperity, that 
France should be depressed, or that her poverty is a requisite 
ingredient in our cup of bliss. The annihilation of this feel. 
ing in the people will, we doubt not, do more to preserve! 
peace, and promote intercourse between the two nations, than 
any treaties into which the government might enter ; and we 
hail it as a symbol of the spread of that truly christian spirit 
which was taught by the Redeemer of mankind. | 

What England and France were formerly, England and) 
America are now. ‘lhere is, however, this difference, that the 
anti-social spirit is chiefly cultivated in the latter country, 
which, as the injuring party, is, of course, more bitter in her 
resentments than the party injured. Ever since the rebellion 
of the thirteen colonies, they have attempted to justify tha 
unnatural act by blackening the conduct of the English go- 
vernment, and by aspersing the character of the English people 
Without any real cause of complaint, they have made the 
universe echo with their alleged grievances; they have dis 
played the most unbounded partiality for our enemies, avi 
evinced the greatest desire to depress and dishearten us, whet 
alone and single-handed we contended for liberty against 7 
world in arms. Her bosom has ever been open to receive the} 
traitors who had attempted to plant discord in their nati 
land ;’ and she has ever cordially welcomed the ungrateful som 
of Britain, who, disdainful of the honour they enjoyed bf 
being born Englishmen, and ungrateful for the blessings whic 
their mild and paternal government conferred upon them, hat 
aimed a paricidal blow at tifeir country’s happiness, and thouglt 
to ** rise to greatness” upon its ruin. Her writers have foul 
slandered the British government, and her statesmen hat 
‘disgraced themselves by re-echoing these slanders, Whilst #ggP' 
unnatural party in our own country has extolled to the ski 
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the republican simplicity of the American institutions; the 
virtues and inoffensive qualities of the American people. And 
because there are yet a few left in England, ‘“ who have. not 
bowed the knee to Baal,” because there are yet some honest 
writers who dare to do their duty, Mr. Walsh has thought fit 
to assail us with a ponderous octavo volume, fraught with the 
direful charges which America brings against England, from 
the earliest period of their connexion. - 

The first part of Mr. Walsh’s. work contains “ an historical 
outline of their merits and wrongs as colonies, and strictures 
on the calumnies of British writers,” and he intends it asa 
“ collateral retaliation,” for the ‘‘ continued injustice and in- 
vective” of Britain against the United States. He endeavours 
to turn the tables upon. England, by enumerating (chiefly from 
the high authority of opposition writers and speakers;) every 
thing which he thinks can cast a disgrace upon our national 
character ; but alas! for poor Mr. Walsh, it is a pigmy warring 
with a giant. 

That the lex talionis is fair in many instances we have no 
hesitation in owning; but if England be what Mr. Walsh 
describes her, does that make America better, or falsify the 
accounts which British writers have given of that country ? 
Certainly not ; and we think the author is not very happy in 


his attempt at justifying the course which he has adopted. He 
Says, 


“‘ National antipathies are to be deprecated in themselves; to 
xcite them wantonly is an offence against humanity and religion ; 
bui we are not censurable, if they are produced incidentally, by the 
ourse which self-defence may require of us to pursue. It is the 
English writer who becomes doubly culpable if his perttinacity in 
tefaming the United States be such as to leave to the American) 
vbose right it is tocheck this, as well as every other form of hostility, 
NO RESOURCE for the purpose, but-the exhibition of what is odious 
and despicable in the character of the British nation.” 


And why has the American “ no resource” left to repel the 
harges of British writers, but calumnies against the “ British 
bation ?”” If those charges were false, would it not be easy 
0 prove them so? And would not that be a more legitimate 
‘ resource,” a more honourable mode of warfare? The fact 
s, Mr. Walsh, like a man of sensibility, feels for the honour 
of his country, but he knows he caitnot refute the charges made 
against the national character of the people and, of the govern- 
ent ; he therefore endeavours to divert the attention of the 
bublic, by making counter-charges, and because he cannot 
xalt his own cause, he seeks to depreciate that of his enemy. 
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Fie supports his allegations, he tells us, by ** UNQUESTIONABLg 
British statements, not the allegations of General Pillet, quite 
as trustworthy as those of the Jasons, (we suppose he means 
C. Janson, Esq.) and Fearons, but the records of Parliament, 
and the circles {qucre.annals?] of the British empire.” And, 
reader, what dost thou think is this unquestionable authority ? 
Why, far the greater part of the speeches of our parliamentary 
orators, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Tierney, Lord Hol- 
land, &c. &e. Every Englishman knows what reliance is to be 
placed on those authorities ; and we think every Englishman 
must feel that he owes the whigs another obligation, for having, 


by their unfounded and ridiculous, but mischievous misrepre- 


sentations, ‘urnislhed our enemies with materials for blackening 
the character of our dear native land. 

Mr. Walsh quotes, and complains very highly of, an extract 
from a Latin play performed by the Westminster scholars in 
1815. He says, “ Nothing can exceed the baseness of the 
Latinity, but the virulence of the abuse lavished upon America 
in that piece. Whatever the writings of the British travellers 
could furnish that was most injurious and insulting to the 
American people, is here elaborately condensed, and imbued 
with a new and more active venom.” We will lay before our 
readers the extract of which he complains. It is part ofa 
speech made by one of the characters to persuade another not 
to embark for America, but to remain in England. 


‘Tn that country, Geta, Astrea is not a virgin, but a virago ; some- 
times, as report goes, she is a drunkard, ofien a pugilist, sometimes 
even a thief. Nor is it easy to say whether the tenor of their man- 
ners is more to be admired for simplicity or elegance. A negro 
wench, as we are told, waits on her master at table in native nudity; 
and a beau will strip himself to the waist, that he may dance unin- 
cumbered, and with more agility. Do you love your glass, every 
hour brings with it a fresh bumper, There you have the gum-tickler, 
the phlegm-cutier, the gail-breaker, the antt-fogmalu, No man is 4 
slave there, for negroes ure not considered as of the human species in 
America. Every man thinks what he pleases, and does what he 
pleases. The young manspurns the restraints of laws and of man- 
ners: his own inclination is there every man’s sufficient diploma. 
Bridewell and the stews supply them with senators, and their respect: 
able chief-justice is a worthless scoundrel. Does a senatorial oratot 
dexterous!y aim to convince his antagonist, he spits plentifully in his 
face. The highest praise of a merchant is his skill in lying. Then 
their amusements ! to gouge out an eye with the thumb, to skin the 
forehead, to bite off the nose, and to kill a man, are admirable jokes.” 


- Mr. Walsh does not himself say that the charges in the 
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above extract are false, but he brings in the Editor of the 
Port Folio to his assistance, who styles them ‘ glaring and 
disgusting falsehoods.” If they were false, they would, indeed, 
be disgusting ; but we defy the American writers to prove 
them so, and we. appeal to every man who has visited that 
country, we appeal even to Americans themselves, for the testi- 
mony of their truth. 

Although the whigs are ‘‘ unquestionable authority,” when 
their testimony is given against England, it appears they are 
not to be relied upon, when they are, by any fortuitous chance, 
induced to say any thing in favour of her. The whigs choose 
to question the conduct of the American government, and of 
General Jackson, in their treatment of the Seminoles, and in 
the murder of Messrs. Arbuthnot and Ambrister. And for 
so doing they have displeased Mr. Walsh, who says, the course 
they have taken has “ been a system of exaggeration, not to 
” He defends the conduct of the hero of New 
Orleans and of Pensacola; he says, if the customs of Europe 
be determinative of the European law of nations in any parti- 
cular, it may be confidently invoked in favour of the execution 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister,” who were, according to him, 
the * instigators and accomplices” of ‘‘a savage horde,” which 
had issued from “ an adjacent territory,’ ‘‘to desolate the 


+ American frontier.” There are few Englishmen who will, we 
5 


are persuaded, agree with Mr. Walsh in his view of this trans- 
action; but we will not reply to him ourselves; nor will we 
reply to him by the mouth of an American oppositionist, but 
through the medium of Mr. Clay, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives ; one of the few honourable men there is 
in that house, and a supporter of the administration. 

Mr. Clay, then, denies that right which Mr. Walsh asserts. 
He said, “ it was not necessary, for the purpose of his argu- 
ment, to insist on the innocence of either Arbuthnot or Am- 
brister. He would yield, for the sake of argument, that both 
of them were guilty; that both of them had instigated the 
war, and that one of them had led the enemy to battle. And 
he contended that they ought not to have been executed upon 
the principles assumed by General Jackson, that there were 
ho other principles whieh authorized their execution, and that 
the mode of proceeding was highly reprehensible.” © Mr. 
Clay also warmly censured the occupation of Pensacola by 
General Jackson, and concluded his speech by. saying that “ he 
hoped gentlemen would deliberately survey the. awful position 
on which we stand. ‘They may bear down all opposition ; they 
may even vote the General the public thanks ; they may carry 
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admiration, which must convince ‘every impurtial reader, that 
they were very early impressed with a wish to throw off the 
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him triumphantly through the House; bat if they do, in my 
humble judgment, it will be the triumph of the principle of 
insubordination ; a triumph of the military over the civil 
authority, a triumph over the powers of this House ; a triumph 
over the constitution of the land; and he prayed most de. 
voutly to heaven, that it might not prove, in its ultimate effects 
and consequences, a triumph over the liberties of the people.” 
Such was the opinion of this independent senator of that 
conduct which Mr. Walsh so highly approves. 

In his preface he selects a number of other topics from the 
— and writings of oppositionists, in order to shew that 

ngland is not faultless, ‘To reply to these would be a waste 
of time. Our readers are sufficiently aware of what materials 
the speeches of Messrs. Tierney, Brougham, &c. are composed, 
to need any comment from us. 

We have already stated, that the first part of this work, con- 
tained in the volume before us, is occupied with an * historical 
outline of the merits and wrongs” of the United States ‘as 
colonies ;” and with ‘ strictures upon the calumnies of British 
writers.” Into the lengthy detail of all these grievances, it is 
not our purpose to enter. We cannot, however, forbear remark- 
ing, that the forebodings of many eminent statesmen, as to the 
future conduct of the colonies, and the conduct adopted by the 
mother country, in consequence of their representations, which 
Mr. Walsh characterizes as * political and mercantile jealousy,” 
were fully justified by subsequent events. As to the policy of 
the regulations adopted with respect to the trade of the colo- 
nies, there may be, perhaps, various opinions ; but we think 
there can be no doubt in the mind of any patriotic English- 
man, that the intention of the men by whom these regulations 
were framed, was pure and praiseworthy, and that they were 
actuated by laudable motives tothe colonies, as well as to their 
own country, We, however, are not disposed to characterize that 
policy as erroneous. No point can be more clear than thata 
parent state has a right to regulate the trade of her dependen- 
cies as she pleases, whilst they acknowledge her authority, and 
Jook up to her for support, they are bound to obey her imjune- 
tions : and surely, if the trade of foreign colonies can be 
made advantageous, the advantage ought to ‘be enjoyed by the 
mother country ; by that country who has to fight their battles, 
and to defray the expenses of their establishment. | 

In detailing the “ character and merits of the colonists,” 
Mr. Walsh notices many circumstances as being worthy of 
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dependence on England; and that, however the stamp act 
might be laid hold of as the ostensible cause of the disputes, 
which ended in the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country, it was not the real one. The “ republican dissenters,” 
as Mr. Walsh calls them, of Plymouth and Massachusets, who 
s‘ framed their body politic and social, upon principles of per- 
fect equality ;” and the “ Puritans of New England,” who 
were ‘** discontented with the established church and monar- 
chy,’* and who “ gave to the distinct communities which they 
established, constitutions still more democratical,’’ had long 
planned a separation, and the stamp act was too fortunate an 
incident for them, sot to be immediately seized hold of. But 
the man who thinks it was the cause of their endeavour to 
throw off their allegiance, that it was the origin of their 
unnatural rebellion, must be strangely credulous, or strangely 
ignorant. 

In noticing the “ merits and wrongs” of the colonists, their 
“ character,” and their “ military efforts,’ Mr. Walsh has not 
forgotten to introduce every thing which can possibly favour 
his cause. He has industriously collected every circumstance 
which seems to give colour to the charge, that the English 
government was inclined to deal harshly with them ; he has 
magnified all their grievances, exaggerated all their exploits ; 
but he seems to take peculiar delight in dwelling on the con- 
duct of the British government, as if he were seeking to find 
excuses for the unnatural rebellion of her children. But he 
has forgotten to state the obligations which the colonies were 
under to the mother country. He has forgotten to enumerate 
the immense sums which were advanced, from time to time, 
for their service; and whilst he has dwelt, with invidious 
earnestness, on the imagined jealousy of the British govern- 
ment, and of the British people, and their attempts to curtail 
the rights of the colonies, he has neglected to tell us how ex- 
clusively their own privileges were confined to natives, and 
denied to Englishmen. We copy from Chalmer’s. Annals a 
pessage which shews how Englishmen were dealt with by their 
tberal brethren of the western hemisphere. 


“It may, perhaps, startle an Englishman to be told, that he was 
not entitled to the same privileges within a colony, as he enjoyed 
within the realm. Yet it is a truth which seems to have been 
hitherto but little known. The capacity to exerci:e @ffices of profit 


a 





* This discontent is characterized by the author as one “ trait” 


which ought to entitle the colonists to the “‘ admiration and applause 
of an Englishman.” | 
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and of trust, is deemed, in every country, of the greatest importance, 
and essential to freedom. The law of England, at the same time 
that it very properly excludes every alien, makes no distinction be- 
tween subjects ; and, as hath been observed, colcnists may return to 
England, and instantly fill the first offices of the state; and, during 
receut times, they have been the most worthy of trust. ‘Yet, an 
i pony emigrating to the colonies, is incapable of enjoving colo- 
nial offices, till, by residence of a term of years, he has become com- 
pletely a colonist. [Laws of Maryland, 1704, ch. 93 ; 1721, ch.9.] 
Acts of other assemblies were actuated by a similar spirit. Under 
the ancient republican government of Massachusets, none but free- 
men of the corporation could, in any mannner, participate in the 
government. The laws of England have decla*ed the vessels of the 
colonists, as hath been already shewn, to be in every respect English, 
But the acts of Assembly, formerly cited, have established a conside- 
rable diversity in favour of provincial owners, The system of Eng- 
lish taxation makes no other difference than between subjects and 
aliens; the colonists and aliens paying the same duties. But the 
acts of Assembly, before quoted, demonstrate that it has been a colo- 
nial practice, long, universal, and invariable, to tax every subject of 
the crown, while the residents, who on/y enjoyed the privilege of 
representation,* were totally exempted. By the laws of England, 
subjects are permitted to. carry on commerce on the same footing of 
benefit. But the same acts of Assembly prove that the British mer- 
chant cannot traffic in the colonies to equal advantage as the residents, 
because they are subjected to peculiar burdens.; By the bankrupt 
laws of England, every one paid his debts in equal proportion ; but 
colonial jurisprudence has provided, that debts due to English bank- 
rupts in the colonies shall rot be collected till security shall be first 
given, that the claims of the colonists shall be first wholly discharged. 
(Laws of Maryland, 1704, ch. 29; 1753, ch.36.] And country 
debts have the preference in payments made by executors before 
those due to non-residents, having regard to the nature of the secu- 
rity, [[b. 1715, ch. 39.] Even the Pennsylvanians, who, in this 
respect, have been the most liberal of any, have insisted on ‘ priority 
wf payment to inhabitants.’ [Laws, p. 19.) The law of England 
svasalways enforced the payment of debts: the law of the colonies 
sias,at all times, obstructed the recovery of debts. In the conduct of 
England we see the liberality of a legislature, which admitted no 
superior ; in the practice of the colonies we behold the narrow spirit 





* This is a curious trait in the colonial history, when we recollect 
what an outery was made against taxation without representation, by 
the disaffected rebels. . 

+ This is also well worthy of observation, for one of the greatest 
complaints, and the most plausible, that Mr. Walsh brings against the 
British government, is on account of the restrictions which, be says, 
were imposed on the trade of the colonies 
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which never fails to pervade subordinate powers, because they are 
always jealous.” 


The same author farther observes, 


‘¢ Vain is it to search ancient or modern annals for examples of 
provincial constitutions so liberal or salutary as those which England 
gave to her cclonies. She conferred on them a counterpart of that 
mixed form which she herself enjoyed, which had engaged the at- 
tention, and procured the panegyric of nations.” 


Such, then, was the conduct of the British government ; 
such the constitution which she gave her colonies. Let us 
contrast the conduct of the colonies with that of the mother 
country, and then we shail see that there is very little room for 
the vituperative remarks of Mr. Walsh. 

We are not disposed to enter into his “ strictures upon the 
calumnies of British writers ;” because, if any person will 
take the trouble of reading Mr. Bristed’s ‘* America and her 
Resources,” or any other works of impartial and intelligent 
Americans, he will find those *“calumnies” confirmed. We 
must, however, offer a word of advice to such writers as Mr. 
Fearon. It is their unhappy lot to be equally despised by all 
parties. Mr. Fearon, who went over to America, fraught with 
prejudices in favour of that land of liberty, and against his 
native land, finds that even his devotion to the genius of repub- 
licanism that presides over the American ‘institutions, cannot 
save his work from the censure of Mr. Walsh. He is not 
alone in this predicament. Then, we ask, what have these 
writers gained by this abandonment of every principle of ho- 
hour and patriotism? For our own parts, we can perceive 
nothing which they have gained but contempt, and they had 
better repent of their sins, ere it be too late, and be wise. 

We would, in concluding this article, offer a few remarks 
upon: that spirit of enmity, which seems to be growing up 
between the two nations, who, from their ties of relationship, 
ought to be the most amicably united. This spirit has been 
nurtured in the minds of a Jarge portion of the American po- 
pulace, ever since the revolution ; and it has been increased by 
the base artifices of the renegades who have forsaken their 
country, because of their crimes, and who have aimed a blow 
at her dearest interests. It has been evinced in a mean and 
degrading partiality to the interests of the enemies of Great 
Britain, and in a paltry jealousy of her increasing greatness, 
Conscious of the degradation which such a spirit inflicts on 
those who foster and encourage it, the Americans have laboured 
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to transfer this odium to England; but the paltry artifice is 
too clumsy and palpable to deceive for a moment, We can 
entertain no jealousy or any fear of America; and it is only 
in those two cases, that national antipathies are likely to be 
created. Because the patriotic writers and philanthropists of 
England, in order to warn their countrymen of the danger and 
difficulties which certainly await the emigrant, and of the 
misery and ruin which, in all probability, will be his future 
portion, find it necessary to draw aside the veil of hyperbolical 
exaggeration with which some American and British authors 
have disguised the real situation of that country; because, 
in order to check the rising spirit of disaffection and sedition, 
we are anxious to compare our government with the republic 
of the United States, and to give the palm, as in truth and 
justice we ought, to the former, are we therefore to be accused 
of fostering an antipathy to America, and of seeking to perpe- 
tuate national animosities ? It is not that we are jealous of the 
prosperity of America, or fear her rising greatness, that-we 
deem it necessary to warn our fellow-countrymen of the delu- 
‘sions which interested writers have endeavoured to throw in 
their way, to cause them to desert the land of their nativity, 
that we press upon their consideration the tswe state of. man- 


mers and of society, in the land to which they are directed as a 


haven where neither care nor trouble can enter, It is a regard 
for truth, and the happiness of Englishmen, But no such 
motives actuate the American calumniators ; with them itis a 
deadly hatred of the country they have injured, of the govern- 
ment they have traduced, which prompts their conduct. Before 
Mr. Walsh schools the writers of England, he should first take 
to task those of America: he should also urge his countrymen 
to reform those barbarous and uncouth customs, of which they 
are accused, and thus deprive censure of its sting, by taking 
away the foundation for it. We quarrel with no man for 
prizing his own country above all others ; for being jealous of 
her honour, and zealous to refute any calumnies with which 
internal or external foes may assail her. Without such a spirit 
no man ought to call himself by any national epithet. But 
there are considerations which would have considerable weight 
with every honest man, as to which was the aggressor in the 
contest, and to which the blame ought to be imputed. Having 
ascertained these facets, not even the love of country ought to 
induce him to violate the cause of truth. 
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Historical Memoirs of Napoleon, Book IX. Translated from 
the Original Manuscript. By B. E. O’Meara, with an Ap- 
pendix of Proofs that the pretended Manuscript from St, 
Helena was not written by Napoleon. 8vo, Pp. 371, Sir 
Richard Phillips and Co. Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don. 1820. 


Ir is very certain that public curiosity has been much disap- 
inted by the perusal of these Memoirs. Yet were. the 
undoubtedly written from the dictation of Buonaparte himself, 
as we have been assured by a late resident of St. Helena, one 
whose duty obliged him to be frequently at Longwood. The 
manuscript itself was written in such an illegible hand, as to 
render it necessary to be recopied before it could be intrusted 
to the Compositor, and then it was translated by O’Meara, 
which work is now before us. This volume is, however, styled 
the ninth; the eighth is, we believe, preparing for the press, 
and the others are to follow as soon as it would be safe to pub- 
lish them. But we think the specimen already given has so 
completely disgusted its readers, that the following volumes 
will be totally neglected. For, in the one before us there is 
such a thorough disregard of truth, such an overweening self- 
complacency, such an inflated arrogance of expression, ag 
totally to destroy all confidence in the author. Indeed, it is 
quite ridiculous to read this narrative of his own exploits. 
He is nothing less than a Persian Rustum, whose scymitar 
disperses whole armies, and whose presence creates soldiers, 
The writer seems to have forgot himself, and to suppose his 
readers equally forgetful, both of the baseness of his origin, 
and of the murders by which he made his way to, or secured 
himself on, the French throne. Whilst he mistakes the eager- 
ness of the disbanded army to be again led to plunder for the 
devotion of a nation. There can be no doubt but that at the 
time when Buonaparte returned from Elba, any of his princi- 
pal generals, Massena, Suchet, or Murat, might have collected 
an army in France. During twenty-five years, war had been 
the trade of that nation. Whoever wanted employment found 
itin the army, and thousands were forced away from their 
peaceful pursuits, whom time and habit made as ferocious, as 
dissolute, and as predatory as their companions. These, by 
the peace, were reduced at once to idleness and want. Had 
Louis the Eighteenth declared war against any of his neigh- 
bours, they would, with almost equal  alacrity, have served 
under him, If his first efforts had been successful, Buonaparte 
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would have been quickly forgotten. But pacific measures were 
so evidently the policy which Louis must pursue, that another 
war, whilst he sat on the throne, was perfectly hopeless, and 
his dynasty, therefore, became the bane and the contempt of 
the numerous banditti scattered over his country. With re- 
spect to political feelings, it was most evident that the return 
of Buonaparte was welcome to the army only. It is true, the 
new constitution, or charter, as it is denominated, satisfies no 
party. It is, indeed, full of blunders, and perfectly impracti- 
cable. It proves, what able and experienced legislators have 
always found, that a constitution must be gradually formed to 
be efficient.. Principles may be laid down in the closet, but 
it appears beyond the powers of the human mind to foresee 
and provide for the necessary regulations requisite to a large 
nation. The mode by which our own constitution has been 
brought to its present pitch of excellence, accurately evinces 
the truth of this position. Inconveniences were corrected as 
they appeared, dangerous powers abolished, antiquated laws 
repealed. Hence nothing raises one’s indignation so much as 
hearing our seditious demagogues of the higher ranks irritating 
an ignorant population by talking of times when the country 
enjoyed more liberty than at present. Had these titled or 
wealthy radicals dared, in those times which they thus traite- 
rously recommend, to say, even in their most secret chambers, 
what they now proclaim in Palace Yard or Covent Garden, 
they well know that their heads would not have been safe on 
their shoulders. Yet it would appear that a certain portion of 
their hearers were well aware of the cheat attempted to be put 
upon them. ‘They knew that the lower classes especially were, 
in former days, little better than slaves, certainly attached to 
the soil under the name of villains, and the only advantage 
stipulated for them in Magna Charta was, that they should not 
be removed at the will of their Lord. But their real design 
being confusion and plunder, with the greatest propriety they 
have advocated the cause of Buonaparte, whose release from 
his prison would undoubtedly produce the first, and it would 
be hard if our malcontents could not then bring on the last, 
The success of the French revolutionists, in being allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of rebellion, has certa’uiy encouraged the 
worthless and daring of other countries. Had the principal 
thieves been stripped” of their plunder, and those who were 
most deeply stained with blood capitally punished, the world 
would have Jearnt a moral lesson which would have repressed 
the present disorders of Europe. 

With-respect to *he volume before us, it is simply a history 
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of the hundred days which elapsed between Buonaparte’s 
Janding in France, and taking refuge on board the Belerophon. 
It contains his own account of the journey from Cannes, the 
place of his disembarkation, to Paris, and is drawn up in the 
most disgusting style of gasconade which we ever recollect 
reading. This is followed by the history of the re-organization 
of the army, precisely in the same style of bombast, and then 
we are led to the fields of battle, Ligny, Quartre Bras, and 
Waterloo. These accounts would be curious, if we could at 
all depend on the veracity of the writer, but they are so con- 
tradicted by every other account in some material point, and 
all these diversities tending to the justification of the usurper, 
that we must regard the whole as a false vindication of himself, . 
not to be relied on as an historical memoir, and not to be 
regarded as accusatory of individuals. What, indeed, can be 
more preposterous? Every thing which occurred from the 
day of landing to the day of battle, was a miracle in his favor ; 
the battle, however, was a miracle against him. All that was 
done by those opposed to him is censured as impolitic or con- 
trary to military principles. The Duke of Wellington, who 
had already defeated every general which had been opposed to 
him, is spoken of as incapabie of manoeuvring an army. 
Yet surely after the battle of Waterloo, common sense will 
decide that he who successively conquered Massena, Soult, 
Suchet, and Napoleon, was certainly not their inferior in the 
art of war. The pretence with which Buonaparte would cover 
the disgrace of his defeat, is the disobedience of Marshal 
Grouchy in not bringing up his troops in time, and the superior 
number of the Anglo-Belgian army, both positive falsehoods. 
Nor is the account given of the close of the battle at all nearer 
the truth. Every account agrees, that finding the Prussian 
army advancing, Buonaparte determined, if possible, by one 
desperate effort, to break the English line first. He therefore 
ordered the guards to charge in column, but instead of placing 
himself at their head, he took post in a pit, sheltered from the 
shot, and encouraged his troops as they passed by. They 
marched with the usual clamour and boasting of Frenchmen, 
and had to descend a valley, and re-ascend the opposite side, 
before they reached our line. During this march the artille 

on both sides played with the greatest activity. The destruc- 
tion of the French column was very great; still they pressed 
bravely on, and as they descended, were covered from the 
cannonade. During that period our troops lay flat on the 
ground, and remained so until the head of the French column 
approached within about forty yards. At that moment the. 
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Duke exclaimed, ‘ Now up, lads, and at them.” - The treops 
instantly advanced to charge their far-famed Imperial Guards; 
but before the bayonets crossed, the head of the column de- 
clinéd, turned about, gave way, and fled. The English, of 
course, advanced rapidly, the Duke of Wellington gave the 
necessary orders to the other corps, the French troops were alf 
driven back without having time to rally, nor perhaps mach 
inclination ; we occupied the enemy’s ground, and at that mo- 
ment the Prussian troops first joined. Our Gaseon, however, 
tells his tale thus : 


**X As soon as Bulow’s attack had been repulsed, the Emperor 
gave orders to General Drouot, acting Assistant-Major-General of 
the Guard, to rally all his men, before the farm of La Belle Alliance, 
where he was with eight battalions ranged in two lines, the remaining 
eight having marched to support the young guard and defend Plan- 
chenoit. In the mean time, the cavalry, which continued to occupy 
the position on the low ground, whence it commanded all the field 
of battle, having perceived the movement of General Bulow, but 
confiding in the reserves of the guard which it saw ready to keep 
that General in check, entertained no alarm, and even loudly. 
cheered when it saw him repulsed, waiting the arrival of the in- 
fantry of the guard to decide the victory; but it felt the greatest 
astonishment on perceiving the numerous columns of Marshal Bluchet 
arrive, Some regiments made a retrogade movement ; the Emperor 
perceived this. It was of the highest importance to restore firmness 
to the cavalry ; and seeing that it would take him a quarter of an 
hour more to rally all his guard, he put himself at the head of four 
battalions, and advanced ov the left, in front of La Haye Sainte; 
sending aid-de-camps along the whole line, to announce the arrival 
of Marshal Grouchy, and to say, that, with a little firmness, vic- 
tory would soon be decided in our favour. General Reille reunited 
all his corps, on the left, in front of the castle of Hougoumont, 
and prepared his attack ; it was important that all the guard should 
engage at once, but the eight other battalions were still behind. 
Influenced by events, seeing the cavalry disconcerted, and that a 
reserve of.infantry was necessary to support it, he ordered General 
Friant to march with these four battalions of the middle guard, 
to meet the enemy's attack; the cavalry recovered itself, and 
marched forward with its accustomed intrepidity. The four batta- 
lions of the guard repulsed all whom they met—charges of cavalry 
carried terror into the English ranks. Ten minutes after, the other 
battalions of the guard arrived; the Emperor ranged them by 
brigades, two battalions in line and two in column, on the right 
and left, the second brigade in echelon, which united the advantage 
of the two orders. The sun wes set :—General Friant, wounded, 
passed by at this moment; he said, that all went on well, that the 
enemy appeared to form a rear-guard to support bis retreat, but that 
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he would be entirely broken as soon as the rest of the guard attacked 
him. For this a quarter of an hour was necessary! It was at this 
very moment that Marshal Blucher arrived at La Haye, and over- 
threw the French corps by which it was defended, namely, the fourth 
division of the first corps ; it fled in disorder, after opposing a slight 
resistance. Although it was attacked by a quadruple force, if it had 
shown the least resolution, thrown itself into the houses, or pierced 
their ranks, Marshal Blucher would vot, as it was night, have had 
time to force the village. It was there that the cry, suave gui peut, 
is said to have been first heard. The opening made, and line broken, 
by the want of vigour of the troops at La Haye, the enemy’s cavalry in- 
undated the field of battle. General Bolow marched forward—the Count 
de Lobau shewed great firmness. The crowd soon became so great, 
that it was necessary to order the guard, which had formed for an, 
advance, to change its front. This movement was executed with 
order; the guard faced about, the left towards La Haye Sainte, and 
the right towards La Belle Alliance, showing its front to the Pras- 
sians, and the attack of La Haye; immediately after, each battalion 
formed a square. The four squadrons on daty charged the Prussians. 
At that moment the brigade of English cavalry which arrived from’ 
Ohain, marched forward. These two thousand horse penetrated 
between General Reille and the guard. The disorder now became 
dreadful throughout the field of battle; the Emperor had only time 
to put himself under the protection of one of the squares of the 
guard. If general Guyot’s division of cavalry of reserve, which fol- 
lowed Kellerman’s curiassiers to engage the enemy, without an order, 
had not done so, it would have repulsed this charge, prevented the. 
English cavalry from penetrating on the field of battle, and the foor-: 
guards would then have been able to check the efforts of the enemy. 
General Bulow marched by his left, always out-flanking the field of 
battle. The night greatly augmented the disorder, and operated 
asa bar to evety thing. Had it been day-light, so that the troops 
could have seen the Emperor, they would have rallied : whereas 
nothing could be done in the obscurity of the night. The guard 
retreated, the fire of the enemy was already but four hundred toises 
in the rear of the army, and-the causeways cut off. The Emperor 
with his staff, remained a long time on a small elevation with the 
regiments of the guard. Four pieces of cannon which were planted’ 
there, kept up a brisk fire on the plain, the last discharge wounded 
Lord Uxbridge, general of the English cavalry. By this time there 
was no longera moment to lose; the Emperor could not retreat, 
€xcept through the fields: cavalry, artillery, infantry, all were con- 
fusedly mingled together. The staff gained the little town of Genappe, 
hoping that it might be able to rally a rear-guard there, but the dise 
order was horrible; all its efforts were made in vain, It was now 
eleven o'clock : there being no possibility of organising a plan of 
defence, the Emperor placed his hopes in Girard’s division, the third of 
the second corps, which hehad left on the field of Ligay, and to which 


7 had sent an order to march on Quatre Bras, to support the 
retreat. 
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‘¢ Never did the French army fight better than it did on this octa- 
sion; it performed prodigies of valour; and the superiority of the 
troops, infantry, cevalry, and artillery over the enemy was such, 
that had not Blucher arrived with his second corps of Prussians, the 
victory over the Anglo-Belgian army would have been complete, 
though aided by Bulow’s thirty thousand Prussians; that is to say, 
it would have been gained by sixty-nine thousand men opposed to 
nearly double their number; for the enemy’s troops in the field, 
before Blucher’s arrival, amounted to one hundred and twenty thou- 


sand men.” 


In the next chapter we might have expected some apology 
for deserting the army in the shameful manner their General 
did. But for all that, it appears be actually kept his ground, 
and provided for farther resistance. On the centrary, the 
army totally broke up, threw away their arms, dispersed over 
the country, and their magnanimous General scampered away 
to Paris so adroitly, and so fast, that it is not clearly known 
how he got there, perhaps he hardly knows himself. 

After some nine observations, to prove that every body was 
wrong but himself, we have the following paragraph by way of 
conclusion, supposing the French to have conquered. 


«¢ What would the people of England have said when they had 
learned the catastrophe of their army,: and that the best blood of 
the nation had been lavished, to support the cause of kings against 
their people, of privileges against equality, of oligarchists against 
liberty; finally, of the impious principles of the Holy Alliance, 
AGAINST PUBLIC OPINION AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE!!!" 


We cannot be persuaded that these words came from Buo- 
naparte. How little he cares for privileges, liberty, public 
opinion, and the sovereignty of the people, needs no comment. 
They must have been added by the Editor or the Publisher ; 
and when we inform our readers, that the first is Richard Phil- 
lips, and the last Dr. Q’Meara, they will have little doubt on 
the subject. 

To this narrative of the most disgusting treachery which 
ever disgraced any people, even the French themselves, and 
filling 210 pages, are affixed 150 more, containing documents 
and appendices, among which we find one redeeming fact, 
which we cheerfully give to our readers, only wondering how 
it has found a place there. 

When General Clausel traiterously appeared~ before Bor- 
deaux, 1 considerable difference appeared in the disposition of 
the national guards and the troops of the line, yet ‘it was 
hoped that these might be retained in their allegiance by the 
presence of the ‘Duchess D’Angouleme, whilst others held a 
very different opinion. 
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* In this diversity of sentiments, Madame did not hesitate a 
moment to adopt a decisive resolution. ‘ I shall visit the barracks, 
(said she,) and judge by myself of. the disposition of the troops.’ 
She entered an open carriage at two o'clock : a numerous escort of 
general officers. accompanied her on horseback. I assure you, that 
this warlike march had in it something very striking. They arrived 
at the barrack of Saint-Raphael. A profound silence reigned 
on the entrance of Madame.: She descended from the carriage, 
and, passing twice through the ranks, with that dignity which you 
know her to possess, she afterwards placed herself in the centre, 
announcing her intention to speak to the officers; and, in a very 
elevated tone, addressed to them these words : 

‘© ¢ Gentlemen: You arenot ignorant of the events which are in proe 
gress. A stranger comes to take possession of the throne of your legiti~ 
mate king. Bourdeaux is menaced by a handful of rebels: the National 
Guard is determined to defend the town. This is the moment to 
shew that you are faithful to your oaths. I come hereto recal them 


a to you, and to judge by mysclf of the sentiments you entertain for 





our legitimate sovereign. I desire: that you will speak with frank-, 
ness: I require it. Are you disposed to second the National Guard 
in the efforts which it wishes to make to defend Bourdeaux against 
those who come to attack it? Answer frankly. What! absolute 
silence! Then you nolonger recollect the oaths which you renewed,, 
in my hands, so short a time since. If there still exists amongst 
you any who remember them, and who remain faithful to the cause 
of the King, let them advance out of the ranks, and express it 
openly.” Some swords were then drawn, and brandished in the air.— 

‘You are a very smal] number, (replied Madame,) but no matter; 

we know at least those on whom wecan depend.’ Protestations of. 
attachment to her person were addressed to her by some soldiers. 
‘We will not suffer any injury to be done to you ;,we will defend 

you :* cried many voices.—‘ It is not [ who am in question, but the 
King’s service, (replied Madame with vehemence:) Will you 

serve him ?'——‘ In all that our chiefs shall command us, for the 
service of the country, we will obey : but we do not wish a civil war, 

and we will never fight against our brothers.’—It was in vain that 

Madame recalled to their recollection what duty and honour required 

ofthem: they were deaf to her voice. Before her departure, she 

made them promise that they would at east contribute to maintain 

order in the town, if it was entered, and that they would also take 

care that no injury should be done to the National Guard, if evil 

intentions were entertained against it. This was promised. When 
Madame went away, she felt deeply affected with what she had just 

witnessed. 

“* But even this was nothing. The visit which she paid to 
the second barrack, was much more painful. The spirit of revolt 
showed itself there a thousand times more ; and it was with still less 
effect that Madame endeavoured to bring the troops there, back to 
the path of honour.. Notwithstanding the little success which her 
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Royal Highness could hope for from a third attempt with such troops, 
he wished to neglect nothing, and it was at the Chiteau:Trom- 
pette that the last efforts of her heroic courage were carried to the 
highest point. What a reception they prepared for the august 
daughter of so. many kings! I shall never forget it, I have suf- 
fered so much from the event. After having passed the gloomy 
vaults of that strong castle, represent to yourself the view that 
struck us, on entering the interior of the place, transformed 
into a real den of robbers, with their fierce air and sullen 
countenance, bursting with rage, as if at the moment of seizing 
their prey. Such were the mutinous soldiery, drawn up under arms 
at this place. With a-spirit that could only be equalled by her 
energy, Madame addressed them in language calculated to move the 
most hardened hearts, At any other time, they would have been 
softened by it. But, to what an excess of disorder had they not been 
pushed, since their rage seemed to redouble, whilst they listened to 
language so noble and touching! The more the emotion of Madame 
augmented, the more her eloquence increased : tears inundated her 
cheeks.‘ What! (said she to them,) is it to the regiment of 
Angouléme that I speak? Have you so soon forgotten the favours 
with which you have been loaded by the Duke d’Angouléme?..... 
Do you no longer regard him, then, as your chief? be whom you 
called your prince? J, whom you named your princess ;—Do you 
no longer recognize me?—Oh God! (added she, with an accent 
of the most heart-rending grief,) after twenty years of misfortune, it is 
cruel indeed to be expatriated again! I have not ceased to make 
vows for the happiness of my country ; for I am a Frenchwoman, 
and you are no longer Frenchmen.’—‘ Go away! retire!’ was the: 
reply.—Could it be supposed that there could be found a_ being 
sufficiently vile to give utterance to such irony. I can say nothing, 
because I know how to respect misfortune, At the recollection of 
so much insolence, my blood boils within me: never did I feel so 
strong a feeling of indignation. Madame gave the. signal. of 
departure. A roll of the drom was given; and, as we Te-p 
under the batteries of this gloomy fort, our hearts were still more 
distracted than they were when we entered. 

‘To soften the bitterness of the poisoned chalice, it seemed that f 
Madame had reserved for a last attempt the review which, she 
proposed to make of the faithful National Guard, which was drawn 
up in line on the superb quay that runs along the banks of the 
Garonne. A scene very different awaited her there. When she 
appeared, a general cry of Vive le Roi! Vive Madame! was heard 
on all sides. At sight of the profound grief which overspread het 
countenance, the manifestations of attachment to her was redoubled; 
the beholders expressed themselves with transport. She had much 
difficulty in making herself heard amidst these cries. Having 
at length obtained silence, and standing up in her Jandau, in order (0 
be the better heard by the numerous body which surrounded het, 
she freely opened her heart to these brave. men; and, ina strain: 
eloquence the most noble and pathetic, expressed how much sbe 
was affected by their zeal and devotedness for the king, 
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« ¢ J come, (added she,) to demand of you a last sacrifice. Promise 
to obey me in all that I shall order.—‘ We swear it Van’ Well, 
then, (continued Madame,) after what I have seen, we cannot depend. 
on the assistance of the garrison ; it is useless, therefore, to endeavour 
to defend ourselves, : 

«« * You have done enough for your honour, Preserve yourselves as 
good and faithful subjects for better times, I take every thing on. 
myself, and order you to fight no longer.’—‘ No, no ! absolve us 
from our oaths : we wish to die fot the king; we wish todie for 
you !'—The multitude now pressed around her carriage ; they seized 
Madame’s hand, they kissed and inundated it with tears, demanding, © 
as a supreme favour, that they might be permitted to shed their blood 
for the king. The enthusiasm extended almost to delirium ; all the 
town participates in it, and mingles its cries of Vive /e Rot with those 
of the National Guard. Never was a position more singular than 
thatin which Madame found herself at the above moment. She was 
placed exactly infront of that Gen. Clausel who, on the other bank, 
was witness of the homage which surrounded her Royal Highness, 
He could not lose one of the testimonies of love which were lavished 
on Madame, for the sound of them must have reached him most 
distinctly. He was much alarmed by it, and caused cannons to be 
pointed in that direction: white flags floated at all the windows, and 
formed a most disagreeable perspective for the traitor. Never did 
the town presenta finer sight. It could not have been more brilliant 
on the first day of her entry in manifestations of loyalty. The popu- 
lation appeared doubled ; and, when Madame returned tathe Palace, 
she was accompanied by a faithful people, who blessed her with tears 
in their eyes, and united themselves most sincerely to her regrets and 

sorrows, 

** We had scarcely returned, when a fire of musketry commenced 
in thetown. Persons were brought in wounded ; some were killed. 
Every moment conveyed still worse news. to Madame ; and this was 
announced to be merely the prelude to a massacre. The regiments, 
in a state of insurrection, quitted their barracks: some troops drew 
up on the Place de la Comédie, and showed so much violence, that 
the generals and several officers-went to supplicate Madame earnestly 
to think of providing for her safety. Nothing could induce her to 
abandon the unhappy town. She could not sustain the thought of 
the frightful fate which was perhaps reserved for its inhabitants: after 
her departure she was overwhelmed with grief, when persons came 
to warn her that, if she prolonged her stay, far from being useful to 
Bourdeaux, she would be the cause of General Clausel’s treating it 
much worse. So that, what could not be attained by speaking to her 
of the personal dangers which she incurred, she yielded to as soon as 
the safety of the town and its inhabitants became the question. 

“ At eight in the evening, she received the visits of all those at 
Bourdeaux who, not being able to follow, did not remain the less 
entirely devoted to her. She then entered her carriage ; and set out, 
€scorted by the same faithful guard which had mounted of {*s own 
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accord, in order to watch over her safety, and protect her retreat. 
A sad and profound silence reigned in the town ; every one shut 
himself up at home, while all the windows were hermetically sealed. 
These were the preparations for the reception which they reserved 
for General Clausel. In fact, we have since heard, that, on enter- 
ing the town, he asked, if there were no longer any inhabitants in 
Bourdeaux. But, at the passage of Madame, in spite of the doors 
and windows being closed, the cry of Vive Madame was heard, and 
re-echoed on every side. 

‘* The sky became overcast as we went out of the town, and the 
rain began to fall in torrents. The night was one of the most obscure [ 
ever saw, insomuch that our little escort found it difficult to recognize 
each other. It is thus that we set out, on a sandy road which 
conducts to Pouillac. We travelled all the night, and were not able 
to arrive there until eight o'clock in the morning, on Sunday the 24 
of April. On quitting her carriage, the first thought of Madame 
was, to hear mass. The succours of heaven were more necessary 
than ever. So many sacrifices to make, in quitting France! So much 
disquietude, and all that was left there so dear! So many dolorous 
recollections, and so many trials to support! Al} was placed under 
the eyes of God; and Providence lias shed its benedictions on prayers 
so fervent, : 

** Every thing being ready for the embarkation, we went into 
the English captain's boat, and under a pelting shower, proceeded on 
board of the Wanderer sloop of war, which was to convey Madame to 
Spain, where she wished to go. 

** But nothing can paint the despair of the faithful guard which 
had escorted her Royal Highness from Bourdeaux, when the moment 
of final separation arrived. They accompanied the boat in small 
punts, and rowed about the Wanderer, demanding with earnestness 
to see Madame again! when she appeared on the deck, a general 
cry of grief was heard. To sofien her regret, every one wished to 
have something which had belonged to ber Royal Highness; some 
of her ribbands were shared amongst them ; but, as there was not 
enough of these, she took off the white feathers which were on her 
hat, and distributed them. With what transports of gratitude did 
they not receive the precious relics! and bow consoling the hope 
which they carried away, in thinking that tbis plume would rally 
them once more in the road of honour. 

‘¢ We soon after'set sail, and fled from the coasts of France.” 


This isa long extract, but we are sure it will be read with 
pleasure by all to whom treason is odious, honour and generous 
sentiments dear. We are threatened with more volumes 
from the same source, but whoever attentively reads this, and 
compares it with the accounts already authenticated, will be 
convinced that there is no reliance on a man who, it would 
appear, was ever ready to sacrifice every principle to his inte- 
rests or his glory. O’Meara and the Knight may be assured, 
that dazzled as they may be with victory and bloodshed, the 
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public still remember the massacre of the Turks in cold blood, 
the poisoning of the sick soldiers, the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien and of Palm, the divorce of Josephine, the invasion 
of Spain, the attack on Russia, the brutal treatment of the 
Queen of Prussia, as well as a thousand other enormities, 
which amply illustrate the character of him whom they style, 
the illustrious author of these Memoirs ! 


Ce ae = 


A Vindication of our authorized Translation and Translators of 
the Bible; and of preceding English Versions authoritatively 
commended to the Notice of those Translators : occasioned by 
certain Objections made by Mr. John Bellamy, in his late 
Translation of the Book of Genesis, and by Siz James Bland 
Burges, in his. Reasons in. favour of a New Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, M. A. 
F. S. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Keeper 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records. 8vo, Pp. 110. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1819. 


An historical and critical Enquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s New 
Translation. By John William Whittaker, M. A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 331. Deigh- 
a Ty Sons, Cambridge, and Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church 

ard. 1839. 


As we were the first to drag into day the monstrous production 
of Mr. Bellamy, we shall hope now to close the discussion by 
our review of the two best publications which this discussion 
has elicited. There have, indeed, just issued from the press 
some additional observations by Sir James Bland Burges, and 
some farther reasons for preferring Mr. Bellamy’s translation, 
by some learned Theban,- who wisely conceals his name, nei- 
ther of which most assuredly deserve any notice. What 
could induce the Baronet, who does not even pretend toa 
knowledge of the oriental languages, to interfere in this dis- 
cussion, it is difficult to conjecture. We suspect his pamphlet 
to be a species of literary accommodation paper, and that he 
has merely lent his name. We endeavoured, in our critique, 
to make ourselves intelligible to readers not oriental scholars, 
and therefore avoided all discussion of grammatical difficulties. 
We restrained ourselves solely to the sense of the new trans- 
lation. For, in translating any work, sacred or profane, the 
translator must necessarily keep two points in view ; first, that 
his translation should be good sense ; daly, that he understands 
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the grammatical construction of the original. An ingenious 
scholar may effect the first, and be very ignorant of the latter. 
But he who writes nonsense surely cannot pretend to any other 
treatment than silent contempt and neglect. Mr. Bellamy 
had certainly contrived to raise much expectation of his per- 
formance. His promises were magnificent, the detail of his 
labours was surprising, and his insinuations alarming. It was 
well known that several passages of the Old Testament were 
imperfectly translated, and that there were many discrepancies 
between the Hebrew and the Greek copies. To account for, 
and reconcile these, had been attempted by many scholars, but 
so general had been their failure, that of late years most seem 
to have regarded the task as impracticable. Curiosity at least, 
therefore, was excited when the new champion appeared on 
the arena ; and for ourselves, we can truly assert, that the first 
part was opened With a strong expectation of meeting with 
information. A few minutes’ perusal dissipated that idea, and 
a few more caused a degree of astonishment at least as strong. 
The strange, unaccountable absurdities which the translator 
laid down, with all authority, rendered it necessary to expose 
them before they were familiarized to the public mind, and it 
is a matter of congratulation, that this object has been so 
completely effected as to cause the breaking up of the stereo- 
type plates with which the first part was printed. Still were 
wanting, to render Mr. Bellamy’s refutation complete, an exa- 
mination of his grammatical blunders, and a vindication of 
our translators from his impudent and arrogant calumnies. 
Mr. Whittaker has sufficiently accomplished both, but Mr. 
Todd has confined himself to the latter object, and takes up 
Sir James along with it. To Mr. Todd’s volume we shall 
first attend. This gentleman, admirably adapted, by his situa- 
tion, to the task undertaken, has given us a very complete list 
of the translators employed by King James, together with & 
brief account of their characters for learning. And it is truly 
astonishing to contemplate sucha collection of contemporaries. 
It would seem an act of Providence by which able men were 
raised up for the blessed purpose of establishing in these 
countries the pure light of the gospel, a beacon to the rest of 
the world, which might guide mankind in their passage be- 
tween the shoals of infidelity, and the rocks, equally danger- 
ous, of Popish superstition, We most sincerely wish that all 
who have redde Bellamy’s notes, would also read this short 
work of Mr. Todd’s, and we think that if ever a letter should 
be addressed on the subject to this sot-disant translator, * 
would be addressed, as a letter once was in the last centuly; 
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To the most impudent man alive! Indeed, when we reflect 
on the characters which he has thus dared to calumniate, we 
cannot restrain our indignation ; and to obviate any evil effect 
of those calumnies, we lay before our readers the following 
passage from the preface, which, at the same time, describes 
the work in Mr. Todd’s own words. 


‘¢ In short, I have endeavoured to lay ‘before the general reader 
what may be very useful for him to know respecting the authorised 
English Version of the Bible ; to teach him not to listen to any, who 
would chill his regard for it ; to furnish him with reasons, that there 
is no necessity for a new Translation ; to shew him that the Christian 
world has not hitherto sat in darkness, out of which it is now to be 
led by the ignorant reprobation of ancient Versions of the Book of 
God, and by the introduction of a new one, released from the regu- 
lations which real learning prescribes ; and to convince him that our 
authorized Translators were fully prepared, and deficient in no respect 
unto the good work which they undertook. Nor will I conclude this 
preface without bidding my countrymen ask, in support of their 
attachment to their Bible, if any error of our received Translation 
has left the work of our salvation in uncertainty ? And indeed, they 
may add, what ancient Translations can be charged with such omis- 
sion? Sir James Burges and Mr. Bellamy can substantiate no in- 
jurious answer. No. They will rather be convinced, I trust, by the 
fine reflections upon this very point made by one of our old and most 
learned divines; than which I know hardly any thing, in our lane 
guage, of greater elegance or deeper force ; or any remark upon the 
subject more profitable for us all. 

“‘ ¢ That most excellent light of Christian wisdom, revealed in 
the Sacred Books of the Divine Oracles, is incomparable and peerless 
as whereupon all others do depend; the bright beams of which 
heavenly light do shew unto us the ready way toeternal happiness, 
amidst the sundry turnings and dangerous windings of this life. And 
lest either the strangeness of the language wherein these Holy Books 
were written, or the deepness of the mysteries, or the multiplicity 
of hidden senses contained in them, should any way hinder us from 
the clear view and perfect beholding of that heavenly brightness ; 
God hath called and assembled into his Church out of all the nations 
of the world, and out of all people that dwell under the arch of heaven, 
men abounding in all secular learning and knowledge, and filled with 
the understanding of holy things, which might turn these Scriptures 
and Books of God into the tongues of every nation ; and might unseal 
this Book so fast 10h i and sealed, and manifest and open the myste- 
ries therein contained, not only by lively voice, but by writings to be 
carried down unto all posterities—From hence, as from the pleasant 
and fruitful fields watered with the silver dew of Hermon, the people 
of God are nourished with all.saving food. Hence the thirst of lan- 
guishing souls is restinguished, as from the most pure fountains of living 
Water, and the everlasting rivers of paradise. Hence the want of 
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needy souls is supplied, as out of the best and richest storehouse jn 
the world. Hence the soldiers of Christ are armed, as out of the best 


“armoury, that they may be able to overthrow the madness-of infidels 
Yand the furies of hereticks. From hence, as out of the school of aj 


heavenly virtues, all the life, manners, and duties of men are framed 
and fashioned aright; the unlearned are taught ; the learned are 
exercised ; they, that are fallen, are holpen that they may be able to 
rise again; they, that stand, are preserved from the danger of falling. 
In a word, there is nothing honest, nothing profitable, pleasant, 
great, or rare and excellent, tending either to instruction, godliness 
a life, or the attaining of endless happiness, but here it may be 
ound,’ ”’ 


Mr. Bellamy pretends that “‘no- appeal was made to the 
Hebrew verity, and no critical Hebrew scholar found among 
our translators, the Hebrew language having been most shame- 
fully neglected in our Universities.” We shall give two or 
three instances brought forward by Mr. Todd, and when our 
readers find that one of these translators was the instructor of 
the celebrated Erpenius, they will, we are sure, deem Mr. B. 
amply entitled to the character we have given of him. 


«« William Bedwell. We was considered the principal Arabic | 
scholar of bis time. Dr. Edward Pocock, a subsequent great master [| ~ 
of the eastern languages, after having in bis early years ‘ arrived at 
as great a height in oriental learning as M. Pasor could lead him to, 
applied himself for further instruction to Mr. William Bedwell, 
Vicar of Tottenham High Cross, near London ; a person, to whom 
the praise of being the first, who considerably promoted the study of the 
Arabic language in Europe, may perhaps more justly belong, than to 
Thomas Erpenius, who commonly has it. This Mr. Bedwell had 
made a vast progress in the knowledge of that tongue, before Erpe- 
nius had any name in the world for skill in it. And as the latter spent 
some time in England about the year 1606, he was obliged to the for- 
mer for many directions which he received from him in that sort of learn- 
ing. Besides several books which Mr. Bedwell published relating to 
it, he employed himself many years in preparing an Arabic? [Lexicon 
in three volumes ; and was at the pains of a voyage into Holland, to 
peruse the papers of Joseph Scaliger, who had made a collection, 4 
he declared, of twenty-thousand words in that language. But being, 


— 7 





* <©« The Arabic in this [Castell’s] Lexicon Polyglot, will take in 
all, or most, of Golius, his late Arab. Lex, printed at Leyden. For 


- the better advancing of this work, we Jent them a treasure out of ‘out 


University-Library, viz. about 8 or 9 volumes MS. of Mr. Bedwell, 


(who taught Erpenius,) being a large Arabic Lexicon composed by 
- him ; the fruit of many years’ labours, which he devoted. to. ovr 


[Cambridge] Library.’ Dr. Worthington’s Lett. to Hartlib, (1663,) 


* .p. 2822" : 
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as Isaac Casaubon complained of him, slow in his proceeding, doubt- 
less out of a desire that the great work he was engaged. in should: be 
as perfect as might be’; at length, Golius's undertaking of the same 
kind, who had furnished himself to the best advantage from the Hast, 
made the publication of it useless..~-Our learned Lightfoot . has 
acknowledged the highest obligations, in his Christian and Judaical 
Miscellanies, for acquirements of oriental learning to Bedwell. Among 
Archbishop Laud’s Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
Bedwell’s commencement of a Persian Dictionary, and his Arabic 
Translation of the Catholic Epistles of St. John, exist. His ‘ Arabian 
Trudgman,” annexed to ‘ A Discovery of the Impostures of Mahomet 
and of the Koran,’ published by him in 1615, is a very curious illus- 
tration of oriental etymology and history. It is no wonder that a man 
soeminent might be supposed. to be the same with William Bedell, 
Bishop of Kilmore, deeply versed in the learning also of the East. 
But Bishop Burnet, the biographer of Bedell, has taken no notice of 
this distinction ; and our manuscripts and historians uniformly name 
Bedwell as the Translator. : 

«« Laurence Chaderton. He was then of Christ College, afterwards 
Master of Emmanuel College. His particular qualification for the 
important work of the Version appears to have escaped the notice of 
those who, in modern times, have been desirous to gather informae 
tion of our Translators. -The* Hebrew and rabbinical learning, it 
appears, were most familiar to him.” 7 

“* Miles Smith. This person was then a Canon of Hereford, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester ; which See was given him for his great 
pains in translating the Bible. So conversant was he, and expert, on the 
Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic, that he made them as familiar to him, 
almost, as his native tongue. Hebrew also he had at his fingers’ ends. 
For his exactness in those languages, he was thought worthy by King 
James to be called to that great work of the last Translation of our 
English Bible, wherein he was esteemed a workman that needed not 
be ashamed. He began with the first, and was the last man in the 
Translation of the work ; for after the task of Translation was finished 
by the whole number set apart and designed to that business, being 
some few above forty, it. was revised by a dozen selected from them, 
and at length referred to the final examination of Bilson, Bishop of 


————— 





_ * *Tiludcenrté non minds firmum regii de illo [Chadertono] 
judicii argumentum prebet, quam preclarum ipsius meritis testimo- 
nium, quod illiuas opem adbibendam esse duxerit Rex prudentissimus 
in Bibltorum Sacrorum Versione ad Codicum originalium fidem exi- 
genda et accuranda. Linguas ille Latinam, Grecam, et Hebream, 
familiares sibi_ reddidit, et intimids perspectas ; quin et multa rabli- 
norum scripta, quatenus Scripturis Sacris intelligendis lacem aliquam 
faenerari videbantur, diligentér scrutatus est ; id quod ex illius ves- 
ligns, est ad Bombergi Biblia adnotatis, quz in Collegii Emmanuelis 
dibliotheca etiamnum asservantar, constare potest lucalentér. Vita 
L. Chadertoni a W. Dillingham, S.'T. P, Cantab. 1700. pp. 15, 24.” 
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‘Winchester, and this our author ; who, with the rest of the twelve, 
‘ate'styled, in the History of the Synod of Dort, vere eximii et ab 
initio in toto hoc opere versatissimi, as having happily concluded that 
worthy labour. All being ended, this excellent person Dr. Smith 
was commanded to write a preface ; which being by him done, it 
‘was made public, and is the same that is now extant in our Chureh 
Bible >» 

We os ee it to be perfectly unnecessary to add another 
word on the subject, and therefore, heartily thanking Mr. Todd 
for drawing into one focus so much information, we must 
now turn our attention to his fellow-labourer, Mr. Whittaker. 

it ‘was with sincere satisfaction that we first heard of Mr, 
Whittaker’s ‘undertaking, and that satisfaction was much in- 
creased by the sterling ability of the performance. Smatterers 
in Hebrew learning, as indeed is the case with all smatterers, 
might have been deluded by the novelty of Mr. B.’s remarks, 
and there is a pleasure in some minds, to bring down the repu- 
tation of the mighty dead. The ignorant, too, might be daz- 
zled by the boldness of assertion, and where no doubt was 
expressed, might too rapidly conclude that none existed. It 
was very expedient, therefore, that a regular critical inquiry 
into the disputed texts should be published, as well to prevent 
the probable consequences above alluded to, as to abate the 
self-confidence of Mr. B., who would otherwise have boasted 
that his instances of mis-translation were unanswered and 
unanswerable. Indeed, that eminent man had been for a lon 
time calling out for an antagonist. He declared he woul 
not stoop to notice a nameless critic, as if person and name 
had any thing to do in the discussion of the vau conversive, or 
with the powers of shophar mehuppak. The learned world, there- 
fore, naturally expected, that when a work on the subject 
issuing from a University press, and having for its acknow- 
ledged author a Fellow of one of the first Colleges in tha 
University, was published, we should have at least an attempt 
atareply. But, although Mr. W.’s work came out in the 
middle of last year, it is astonishing what a deep silence has 
been observed by the ci-devant trumpeter. This ghost of 
Hugh Broughton,* the Zoilus of the original translators, 


— 





* « Hugh Broughton was a writer of great ambition, vanity, and 
ism, and as-euch was ridiculed more than once upon the stage 

by Ben Jonson. It was his misfortune to offend both the High Church 
and the Calvinist party, but it must be confessed that all the evils of 
which he complained were brought on by himself. He was fellow of 
Christ College, Cambridge, spent many years abroad, and on bis 
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according to the established custom of ghosts, vanished.as the 
sun rose, and seems to be silenced, if not convinced, It per 
haps would be too much to expect a formal retractation of his 
errors, and needless to recommend a suppression of what the 
good sense of the public has already consigned to les oubliettes, 
but such conduct, on such a subject, would have been ‘notonly 
praiseworthy, but an imperative act of duty. Neither has 
Mr. Whittaker confined himself to merely exposing the é¥tors 
of B. He, too, has given a concise account of our translators, 
although his justification of their works appears most evident 
in his detection of Bellamy’s blunders. But this volume is 
divided into three chapters. The first is, An historical Enquiry 
into the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures in Europe, . The 
second A Critical Enquiry into the Interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Each of which chapters is divided into several sec- 
tions. The last chapter is not so divided. It is an Inquiry inte 
the Merits of Mr. Bellamy’s New Version. There is also an 
appendix containing a list of the chief violations of gtammat 
by Mr. Bellamy. This enumeration of the contents will give 
our readers some insight into the mode which Mr. Whittaker 
has pursued, a mode equally scientific and satisfactory. The 
absurd blunder which Mr. . made respecting Jerome’s igno-. 
rance of Hebrew, and which probably arose from his having 
somewhere met with such ignorance being imputed, justly 
enough, to Austin, receives its complete exposure in the fol- 
lowing extract. 


** St. Jerome spent many years in Palestine, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a complete knowledge of the Hebrew Language, and spared 
neither time nor labour in rendering his future version as faithful as 
possible, He availed himself of the instructions of the most learned 


Quan =a 


return embroiled himself with the Archbishop. If we are to’believe 
his own words, this extraordinary man had the offer, through the 
Archbishop of Mentz, of being made a Cardinal on condition of 
changing his teligion. His works were published in folio, London, 
1662, but they are written in any language rather than in English, for 
he seems to have composed better either in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, 
than in his native language. His learning is evinced by an answer both 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, to a letter of R. Abraham Reuben, 
chief Rabbi of the Synagogue at Constanstinople, and an Epistle to 
the Privy Council, entreating that steps might be taken to convert the 
Jews in Turkey, written both in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
Dutch, Italian, and English. This strange man afterwards went to 
Germany, for the express purpose of teaching ‘the Jews Hebrew. We 
only hope that Mr. B, will not opey school] at home.” 
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men then resident at Tiberias, one of whom, Barhaninas, he mentiuns 
in terms of the highest praise and gratitude. He became the most 
learned Hebrew scholar in the Christian world. The extent of his 
erudition is proved, not only by the testimony of cotemporary writers, 
but. by his own epistles to Damasus, Marcella, Algasia, and other 
friends on points of Hebrew criticism. 

** In the prosecution of his labours, he complains most bitterly of 
being exposed to unjust calumnies, in consequence of translating from 
the Hebrew, a design from which St. Augustine entreated him with 
great importunity to desist. St. Jerome however was not to be dis. 
suaded, and persevered in his design. ‘The following extract will con- 
vey to the reader an accurate idea both of his views and feelings on 
this subject. 

* ¢ Quia igitar nuper cum Hebrzo disputans, quedam pro Domino 
Salvatore de Psalmis testimonia protulisti ; volensque ille te illudere 
per sermones pené singulos asserebat non ita haberi in Hebrzo, ut tu 
de LXX interpretibus opponebas, studiosissimé postulasti ut post 
Aquilam, Symmachum et Theodotionem novam editionem Latino 
sermone transferrem, aiebas enim te magis interpretum varietate tur- 
bari, et pro amore quo laberis vel translatione vel judicio meo esse 
contentum. Unde impulsis a te, cui, et que non possum, negare non 
debeo, rursum me obtrectatorum latratibus tradidi, maluique te vires 
potius meas quam voluntatem in amicitia querere. Certé confidenter 
dicam, et multos hujus operis testes citabo, me nihil dun:axat scientem 
de Hebraica veritate mutasse. Sicubi ergo editio mea & veteribus 
discrepat, interroga quemlibet Hebrzorum, et Jiquido pervidebis me 
ab zemulis frustra lacerari.’ ”’ 

‘** Considerable surprise must have been felt by the readers of Mr. 
Bellamy’s new translation, when he was foundasserting, that St. Jerome 
did not make his version from the Hebrew. The fact is so indisputa- 
bly attested, and so universally credited, that it is inconceivable howa 
doubt could arise in any person’s mind, ‘ It may be necessary,’ says 
that gentleman, ‘to inform the public that no translation has been 
made from the original Hebrew, since the 128th year of Christ. In 
the fourth century, Jerome made his Latin Version from this Greek 
Translation.’ The inaccuracy of this statement will be most satis- 
factorily shewn, by a few quotations from St. Jerome's own words. 

“« ¢ Libros sedecim prophetarum, quos in Latinum be Hebrzeo ser- 
mone verti, si legeris, et delectari te hoc opere comperero, provocabis 
nos etiam cetera clausa in armario non tenere. 

«¢ « Ad Hebrzosigitur revertendum est, unde et Dominus loquitur, 
et discipuli exempla presumunt. 

‘«* € Denique, cim & me literis flagitassetis, ut vobis Paralipomenon 
Latino sermone transferrem, de Tiberiade quendam legis doctorem 
qui apud Hebrzos admirationi habebatur, assumpsi, et contuli cum 
eo a vertice, ut aiunt, usque ad extremum unguem ; et sic confirmatus 
ausus sum facere quod jubebatis 4 

“* <« Hec autem transiatio nullum de veteribus sequitur interpretem, 
sed ex ipso Hebrzo, Arabicoque sermone, et interdum Syro, ~nun¢ 
verab, nnuc sensus, nunc simul utrumque resonabit.” 
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If St. Jerome’s translation had come down to posterity. per- 
fect, or if we had several manuscripts of it, so that accidental 
errors might Lave been discovered, it would add greatly to 
biblical knowledge. Protestants, indeed, by their exertions, 
must gradually approach to correctness, whilst the Papists, 
fettered down by the opposing authentic translations of their 
Popes, and the positive determination of the Council of Trent, 
seem likely to remain for ever in'thick darkness. What Mr. 
Whittaker has recorded incidentally on this subject, must 
astonish a Protestant, who cannot reconcile with the principles 
uf common sense, the declaring a work authentic, which, by 
the highest authority of two infallibles, is pronounced cor- 
rupted and erroneous. 


“It has not been pretended that the present Vulgate Bible is the 
actual work of St. Jerome, except by Pico di Mirandula, Mariana the 
Jesuit, and a few other Catholic writers who have made such an as- 
sertion in the heat of argument. Many revisions, or rather corrup- 
tions, have confessedly taken place before it came into its present dress, 
The circumstance of St. Jerome’s own quotations differing from the 
readings now found in it, is conclusive. It is a notorious fact, that 
material alterations were made in the edition of Sixtus the Fifth, and 
again in that of Clement the Eighth, and yet both of these were de- 
clared authentic. James has given a list of the discrepancies between 
the Sixtine and Clementine editions, and the depraved passages in the 
Vulgate may be seen in the writings of Calovius and Korthold. The 
latter of these will furnish the reader with a satisfactory and compress- 
ed statement of the celebrated controversy on this subject, between 
Chemnitz and the Protestant doctors against Cardinal Bellarmine and 
his defender Gietzer the Jesuit.” 


In this first chapter there is considerable information re- 
specting the Versions which preceded our present translation, 
completely subversive of B.’s wanton assertion that his is the 
first translation made from the Original since the days of Sym- 
machus, Theodotian, and Aquila. For this information, how- 
ever, we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

The second chapter commences with an Essay on the anti- 
quity of the Keri notes, their authority and utility. Our 
unlearned readers must understand, that in the margins of the 
Masoretic Hebrew Bibles there are certain words placed, as in 
the margins of our English bibles, and that these words are 
corrections, or rather various readings of the word in the text. 
They are called Keri, because that word in the Hebrew signi- 
fies read, whilst Chetib signifies written. To give an instance, 
In Isaiah, ch. 9, v. 3, we have. Thou hast multiplied: the:nation 
Gnd not increased the joy, where the word nof certainly is an 
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error. In the Hebrew, the word not appears in the text, and is 
the Chetth, the word to be written; but in the margin isa 
word of a similar sound, but different in one letter, which 
signifies to it, and is the Keri, or word to be read. (This, by 
the bye, makes it probable that the Scribe wrote from dicta- 
tion and not from a copy before him, but this supposes the 
— to it to have been. pronounced loo not lov.) Mr, 
hittaker gives us the opinions of the earliest writers as to the 
antiquity and authority of these various readings. But nothing 
certain can be discovered, and the conclusions drawn in p. 14] 
are all that at this day the learned would be willing to admit. 


‘* Notwithstanding the uncertainty in which the origin of the Keri 
notes is involved, we may readily arrive at two highly probable con- 
clusions respecting them from the survey already taken ; first, that the 
textual irregularities are not all of the same date, and secondly, that the 
marginal corrections were not all made at the same time. A few very 
obvious limitations to the possible date of the Keri notes are also sug. 
gested by the circumstances under which we possess them. First, they 
must be attributed to a period anterior to which an adequate cause of 
a corrupted text can be shewn to have existed. Secondly, they must 
have been made at a time when the Hebrew was a dead language. 
Thirdly, the whole or the greater part of them must have been pro- 
duced prior to the Targum of Onkelos and the Septuagint version. 
Fourthly, they must have been published at a time when they can be 
attributed to some person or persons whose authority, character, and 
influence could gain them a general reception, both among Jews and 
Christians. Lastly, the whole body of the notes must have been 
completely arranged and digested before the dispersion of the Jewish 
nation was so general ag to preclude the possibility of their universal 
circulation and credit. | 

** Though it is clear that little can be proved with any precision re- 
specting the origin of the Keri notes, their utility is not of the same 
doubtful cast. If similar letters be substituted for one another, and 
some be put in, or others taken out of the text, the result will of 
course frequently form no Hebrew word whatever. In such cases the 
Keri note must be followed, because it is impossible to translate the 
word in the text. When the Targumim and the Greek agree with 
the marginal reading, it must be apparent to any rational person that 
the text contains grammatical errors, and that the authors of those 
versions were aware of the fact and translated accordingly. This must 
be his conclusion to whomever he ascribes the Keri notes. Where 
the text gives one sense and the margin another, they who ascribe the 
Keri notes to the Jater Tiberian Masorites very properly regard them 
as various readings, and must make up their decision according to the 
usual principles of sound criticism in such emergencies.” 


But the principal use to which we would now apply these ob- 
servations is, the refutation which they afford of the Rabbinic# 
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Hypothesis of an immaculate text. It cannot be too often incul- 
cated, that it is the duty of man to preserve from all injury 
the gifts of God, and that Providence is bound, neither by 
promise, nor reasonable deductions, to secure to mankind 
what men treat as not worth their care. Many, on the con- 
trary, speak and argue as if God revealed his word for some 
peculiar advantage to Himself, and not solely out of mercy to 
his creatures. Hence then, neither the Scriptures themselves 
nor the doctrines which they contain enjoy a supernatural pror 
tection from the usual course of sublunary blessings, the first 
may be corrupted, and the latter perverted. It is unnecessary 
to notice the exposure of B.’s tergiversation respecting these 
Keri notes, which may be found in this section. Our readers, 
we apprehend, are fully satisfied respecting his capacity and 
attainments, but on the above opinion we will give Mr. W.’s 
words. 


“ For any thing that we know tothe contrary, we may have lost 
whole books written under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Enoch may have prophesied as well as Isaiah, and Isaiah may 
have been translated as well as Enoch : if we have lost the volumes 
which contained Enoch’s prophecy and the story of Isaiah’s transla- 
tion, who is to blame but ourselves? Should a person tell us that God's 
permission of such a loss, and his allowance of the textual corruptions 
in the Bible are contrary to his attributes, we may ask in return, why 
God has permitted a loathsome disease, contracted by vice, te descend 
to posterity, and afflict those innocent of the crime which occasioned 
it? why he has not put a forcible stop to the errors of the Greek and 
Romish Churches? why he has allowed an imposter to delude two 
continents by a wicked and false religion ? or why he has not checked 
idolatry altogether. The advocate of revealed religion has his answer 
ready, for he will say, ‘ These and all other evils, of whatever nature 
they may be, are necessary parts of that grand scheme of Providence 
by which the present scene of existence is made a state of trial.’ Of 
that immense system of government we see but little, yet we see 
quite enough to convince us that the greatest uniformity of design per- 
vades the whole, and that it proceeds from a Being who is great, wise, 
and good beyond our utmost conception. If he has graciously given 
us his revealed word, let us not repine that he does not put it out of 
our power to abuse it, but has given it on precisely the same condi- 
tions as all his other bounties. Nor let us hastily suppose that the evil 
ofa corrupted text is irremediable, or that it impairs the authority of 
Scripture. We see in the natural world that the effects of guilt in 
one age, may be counteracted by the virtues of another. So it is with 
the Bible. The marginal notes and the vowel system have done much 
towards restoring the text, and facilitating the interpretation of the Old 

estament ; and our gratitude is therefore due to the Great Synagogue 
of Ezra, the Tiberian Masorites, or -whoeyer else were their authors, 
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The labours of Mill and Griesbach have also been invaluable in cor- 


- recting the text of the New Testament, These are indeed cheering 


and glorious monuments of the possibility of recovering the sacred book 
from its corruptions, The great men to whom we owe such obliga. 
tions, deserve all the immortality which earthly fame can bestow, but 
their final and surest reward is hereafter. We know that the Bible 
bas been corrupted, but we also know that it has not been impossible 
to prevent or detect its errors, and that those which remain undetected 
can.be of no great importance. It remains for us to take warning by 
the lessons which time teaches: though well aware that we do not 

3 the autograph of Moses or Matthew, we must be humbly 
thankful that no difficulties arising from this circumstance have as yet 
affected. those leading doctrines upon which our salvation depends, 
Enough, and far more than enough, by the divine goodness, still re- 
mains, to claim our belief, to guide our faith, to be our rule of con- 
duct through this life, and to prepare us for a better.” 


The Accents, the subject of the next section, are too 
abstruse a subject for us to enter upon here. It would appear 
that they are sometimes employed as stops equivalent to our 
commas and semi-colons, sometimes as musical notations, 
Perhaps this is’their proper office, and that the former is only 
derived from it. At most they are of no authority, and can- 
not be admitted as proofs for or against any interpretation. 

The two next sections on the Vau conversive, and on the reci- 
prociiy of the preterite and future tenses in Hebrew, might have 
been entirely omitted, for all the learning on the subject is 
rendered nugatory by the following observation, which is most 
accurately true. 


‘* We have seen that, by means of the conversive conjunction, 
futare tenses are converted into preterites, and also preterites into fu- 
tures. It frequently happens that this reciprocation takes place without 


such instrumentality. This is chiefly observable-in sacred odes and 


prophetic compositions : when found in the course of narrative, the 
use of these tenses for-one another is a great peculiarity, nor have 
commentators failed to discover, or fancy that they can discover, very 
abtruse meanings in the verbs so employed.” . 


The fact is, that this reciprocity of tenses obtains through 
the idiom of the Oriental languages, and is unaffected by Vau 
or Sheva, Athnach or Pashta. At this very hour, if you were 
to say to an Arab, when you arrive at Cairo, execute such a com- 
mission for me, he would in all probability reply, J execute it. 
The Orientalists have no notion of that strict attention to 
time which is customary in the West, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage is totally incapable of expressing it. The difference 
between the Greek imperfect aorist and perfect would as much 
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spuzzle ap Arabian grammarian, as the distinction between 
will and shall, so obvious to ourselves, confounds our continen- 
tal neighbours. Yet do.we unhappily witness every day, men 
supporting a system of Faith, as much opposed to reason as 
transubstantiation itself, on the positive wills and shalls of 
modern languages. 

Mr. Whitaker, in his subsequent pages, exposes Bellamy’s 
insufficiency so completely, that we will venture to assert, the 
Annals of Literature do not afford a similar instance. To all 
Hebrew scholars this work will convey much information, and 
to all admirers of the English Bible much satisfaction, when 
B. and his two numbers are forgotten, which, by the bye, they 
almost already are. ‘ 

We must now conclude with a word or two respecting a new 
translation of the Scriptures,. It has often been objected to 
the British Church, on account of her presumed slowness to 
admit change, that she prefers her ancient mumpsimus to the 
most classical improvement which could be produced. But it 
is not so. We prefer our present translation because it is the 
best yet produced. Of all the attempts which have yet seen 
the light, not one can be placed in competition with it. First, 
produce: a translation equal, or even nearly so, and then be so vo- 
ciferous for.a change. Many passages may certainly be objected 
to, but all are not, therefore, capable of improvement. The 

» words of God to Cain are not better understood now, than in 
the days of king James, nor is the last verse of the 4th chapter of 
Genesis yet explained. On the other hand, the pasages which 
may be improved are few in number, and their value, ina 
doctrinal point of view, nothing. Every. scholar will easily 
determine them for himself; so that to make a general change 
for their sakes, is literally pulling down a hoyse to alter a cor- 
nice. And it is a fact, deserving some notice, that Luther’s 
translation into the German language,—like that into our own, 
has. never yet been surpassed by any subsequent divine, not 
éven by Michaelis himself. 
——==—EE—E—————_——————— Eee 
The Palace of John Bull, contrasted with the poor “ House 


or Jack built.” Greenland, Finsbury Place. 8vo, Pp. 24. 
820, 


| Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, President of 
) the Council, 8c. on the Discovery of the late atrocious Con- 
. _ Spiracy. London. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
. Ludgate Street, 1820. 


The Conspiracy traced to its Source : or, a full and free Deve- 
No, 263, Vol, 88, April, 1820. N 
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lopment of those Springs, which, in their Combination, hae 
marked the Commencement of the Reign of George the Fourth, 
by an Event unparalleled in the English History. By John 
Watkins, LL. D. 8vo. Pp. 54. Ilbery, Public Library, 
Cavendish Square ; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and J. M, 
Richardson, Cornhill. 


Turse three publications are of such cognate principles, that 
for the sake of brevity and saving room they are here classed 
together. The first is intended as an antidote to the too well 
known publication of Hone. But we fear that no antidote 
wil] be co-extensive with the poison, nor can we conceive on 
what grounds Government hesitated to place him again at the 
bar of Justice, for a publication evidently intended to bring 
the chief magistrate and the Laws into contempt. It may be 
pleaded, perhaps, that he would be sure of an acquital. Yet 
we think, that even a London jury would not now be found so 
stupid as to be again infatuated by the defence which this man 
would offer. In the case of the blasphemous parodies, the 
prosecution had been delayed until the ears of men were some- 
what accustomed to their atrocious expressions. Otherwise 
it is impossible that men should have been so cozened out of 
their senses, or so duped by a wish for popularity, as not tof” 
perceive that any blasphemy might be conveyed under the] 
disguise of politics. Surely such parodies are unnecessary, 
for a Minister’s conduct must be very upright which can bef 
attacked no other way. Besides, these were no attempts to 
prove misconduct, but merely to ridicule, to which religion 
should scarcely be sacrificed. The pretence that other paro- 
dies of a similar tendency had. been published with impunity 
might palliate, but did not excuse. They certainly were not 
so noterious. They had been kept among a few, highly in- 
proper no doubt, but attended with no circumstances requirigg 
public notice. Some, indeed, were drawn up for the purpose 
of setting infidelity in a ridiculous light, by comparing, fot 
instance, the creed of the Atheist with that which he pretends 
to undervalue, It would be well, if London juries attended 
a little more seriously to the nature of an oath, and we wish 
some professional gentlemen would publish a short tract 00 
the subject, pointing out the duty of a Christian on such oc 
Casions. : 

The following is a specimen of the first article on our lis; 
by which it will appear that good intentions are here seconded 
by good abilities. 


‘« Then alas! all colleagu’d’ gainst the House of John Bull, 
Nobles, Knights, Surgeons, Pedlars, all join’d in one pull. 
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The cry was,—‘ Down, down with Joun BuLu’sspLenpDip Dome! 
«« Let Jack from the rubbish build one common Home, 
«© As noble and splendid, 
«* But far more extended, 
<« No bolts, nor strong bars, shall keep Liberty ont: 
«« For judges and soldiers are put to the rout ; 
«« All are equal and free, each man is our broth:r, 
‘«‘ The thief and the honest may dwell.with each other ; 
«¢ Th’ industrious, the idle, the foul, and the fair, 
‘‘ Shall profits and privileges equally share. 
«© That proud lofty Tower ' 
‘* Shall bend to our power, 
‘¢ Those CoLumns so grand 
«* Shall be strew’d on the strand : 
«* That Parace’s top shall form the foundation ; o° oa 
‘“¢ For,—KuincG, Paince and Nostes trod down by the nation, 
‘‘ Shall ne’er rise again, to support the vast Dome, 
‘«< Of the House that Jack builds for the Radicals’ Home.” 
As prompt as the word the Burtvine commenc’'d ; 
See the Mos by the Oraror Parriorts incens’d ! 
The Radicals rich, high, low, great and small, 
The Radicals learhed, unlearned and all ; 
Squires, Citizens, Doctors, the Parliament Knight, 
And Pedlars whose pamphlets the pop’lace affright. 
Prince, NoBies and Commons thrown down from the base, 
With Cobblers and Weavers and Tinkers change place. 
But lo! tue Otp Buitpine 
Of thousand years standing, 
To Radicals yielding, 
By tugging and rending, 
Columns shaking, 
Stones moving, 
Rafters breaking, 
Unroofing, 
Comes down in a ruin o’erwhelming the plain, 
Laying waste the fair country, ’mid thousands of slain. 
Now, the radical short-sighted miners aghast, 
Behold their destruction impending and vast ! 
And shrieking, 
And groaning ; 
Bones breaking, 
Hearts moaning ; 
Their adventurous madness too late they deplore, 
Overwhelm’d by the rubbish, to rise up no more !”" 


The second article is a letter addressed to Lord Hatrowby, 
Principally respecting the supposed state of his Lordship’s 
soul, and those of the other Ministers who had been so nearly 
murdered by the Cato-street conspiracy. To the writer, who 
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‘in a thousand ‘ways for the last 30 years. “As to know the 
‘cause of disease is a great step towards a cure, this publicatio 


‘yepeat, in’ our own words, the ‘sentiments which we have ius 
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certainly possesses more piety than judgment, and, like some 
of our reformers, more desirous of doing good than able to say 
how, we would put the following question, does the steady 
execution of great and important duties unfit a person for 
death? He who is cut off in the performance of them dies at 
his post, where should a Christian die? We certainly agree 
with the writer, as to his wish that government would give 
more support to the established religion, and that as indivi. 
duals, they would ohserve the laws themselves, especially re- 
specting a due observance of the Sunday. Ifa mode had been 
suggested how these purposes, or any others recommended in 
the‘letter could be effected, paper and printing would not be 
wasted, which in this instance we fear is the case. For exam- 
ple, this writer, and the next, Dr. Watkins, both inveigh 
against Sunday newspapers, and the latter, in particular, calls f 
for some legislative interference. but the most that any law 
could effect, would only prevent printing on Sunday, which, 
although a mischief, is but the smallest part here objected to. 
Our artisans, released from their labour by that day, will em- 
ploy such leisure in reading the public papers, and at public 
houses. So that if Sunday papers were abolished, the title 
only would be changed, and Saturday papers would convey the 
same intelligence and the same opinions, false or true, good or 
bad. All that can be done is, if possible, to supply them with 
the good and the true, in a more palatable, cheaper, and plen- 
tiful manner, than they can meet with the bad and the false. 
If, as Mr. Playfair observes, a little money was employed in 
furnishing the reading public with proper tracts, essays, news- 
papers, &c. &c. it would prove in the end a most ceconomical 
mode of expenditure, and surely the morals of the people are 
a legitimate object of government. 

The third article is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Watkins, 
by far the most able and most important of the three. His 
motto from Cicero is chosen with peculiar felicity. ‘ I had 
long observed a great degree of fury agitate the state, new 
projects to be introduced, and mischievous designs brought 
forwards, but I never expected that a conspiracy, so dreadful 
and so atrocious, would have been conceived by man.” Dh. 
W., most truly and justly, traces our present confusions to the f 
demoralization of the lower classes. They are the effects d 
those pernicious tenets which have been inculcated upon the 
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redde, we shall give a series of extracts on the most importarit 
points, earnestly intreating our readers not to be content with 
them. 


« Though the diabolical scheme of cutting off the whole body of 
His Majesty’s ministers, by a single blow, was probably devised only 
within a few days before the time fixed upon for the purpose, the 
sanguinary resolution of overturning the state must have been Jong 
contemplated. Confederacies of this nature are not formed casually, 
and on the instant, like the plan of a robbery ; but they are meditated 
first by some master-spirits, who watch their opportunities, look out 
for fit associates, and act with extreme caution in developing their 
real views, and preparing the means by which they propose to accom- 
plish them. No daring mind, bent upon effecting a revolution, 
would proclaim his intention all at once, much less would he avow to 
those whom he is drawing within his circle the real extent of his 
object, and all the frightful scenes which pass, in anticipation, through 
his own gloomy imagination. Machinations of this mighty tendency 
require no small judgment to mature them, and to prevent a pre- 
mature discovery. ‘There is something so appalling in the proposal to 
shed human blood, that it may be questioned, whether, even among 
common plunderers, this last point of crime is deliberately considered 
in the first instance, however expedient the banditti may find it to 
prepare themselves for it in the case of absolute necessity. In com- 
binations to overturn a government, a similar disposition will be 
manifest ; for were the discontented at first apprised of the real views 
of their leaders, and of the horrid consequences of their association, 
they would, at least many of them, draw back with alarm, and their 
compunctious feelings would make them abandon a course leading to 
death and infamy. Intrigues, therefore, having for their object the 
convulsion of a state, are necessarily carried on by degrees, and with 
considerable art in the arrangement of plans, and in the preparation of 
the agents to be employed. Besides all this, when men have worked 
up their thoughts to such a high pitch as that of wading to a revolu- 
tion through the blood of their fellow-citizens, and over the smoking 
ruins of their country, they cannot but frame some general outline of 
horrible grandeur, and of ultimate advantage, as an allurement to 
their followers, and a sort of justificatory plea to their own guilty con- 
sciences,” Page 6. 

* It is true, that in the present atrocious deed there has not appeared 
any character prominent on the scene, who could be compared with 
the Roman chief, or his confederates. The parties concerned in this 
Work of destruction have been evidently the mere tools of a darker 
and more powerful body, lying in secret, ready to profit by the ex- 
Plosion, and possessing address enough to manage a retreat in case of 
disappointment. But let this be as it may ;—the sources of the crime 
which has been displayed are not hidden in the same obscurity with 
the original projectors of the mischief. These sources it beboves us to 
‘xamine ; and, however unpleasant the exposition may be to many, 
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who have been deceived by them, the welfare of society demands g 
plain and full exhibition of facts.” Page 9. 

‘* Whatever partial inconveniences may affect them, or in what 
way soever they may complain, faction never fails to ascribe every 
thing to corruption in the system of government, and to pronounce a 
reform in the representation of the people as the only remedy. This 
delusion has now prevailed so long, tbat the people at last (I speak of 
those who call themselves by that name) look upon the parliament 
itself as their greatest oppressor. For this the House of Commons, 
it is to be Jamented, has given but too much reason, by suffering the 
privilege which it received from the crown to be turned into an engine 
of the grossest abusé. It is not to be denied, that the liberty of 
speech is essential to a deliberative assembly ; and on that account the 
right of free discussion, without being tied down to a choice of 
phrases, is indispensable to a sendte. While, however, this is ade 
mitted, to as wide an extent as can well be claimed, it may be 
questioned whether the publication of such language among the peos 

le is consistent with the great end for which the freedom of speech 
was allowed. Many things are said in the vehemence of heated 
argument, which the speakers themselves would hardly presume to 
utter out of doors, and in private company. Assertions are roundly 
made, charges of the most serjous nature advanced, and bitter in- 
vectives delivered, which in the storm of a political conflict are 
passed over, because they who make use of them are under the 
authority of the chair, liable to be called to order, and open to 
recrimination. Besides all this, much is necessarily allowed to rhe- 
torical license ; and fierce denunciations, arrayed in the most provoking 
Janguage, are considered as nothing more than the enthusiasm and 
fervour of oratory. But though they who are in the habit of wit- 
nessing this oppugnancy and war of words known how to estimate it, 
without feeling any want of respect for the persons who are the 
objects of attack, the case is not the same with regard to those who 
read the reports of these speeches. 

‘* When the people observe that men of high name, and com- 
manding talents, continue, without any reserve, to charge the govern 
ment with the basest designs, with purposely increasing the public 
burthens, with wilfully avoiding all means of relieving them, and with 
deliberately planning schemes hostile to the liberty of the subject, is 
it to be supposed that these serious accusations do not operate upon 
the minds of thousands and tens of thousands, to make them dis- 
affected, and disposed to wish, at least, for a change ? Few, compara 
tively speaking, can enter into the merits of an argumentative dis 
cussion ; but the most ordinary and unlettered understandings are 
easily inflamed by declamation.” Page 18. 

‘* Supposing an alferation in the representative system to take place, 
is there any chance of greater men, in point of ability or virtue, 
being returned than there hitherto have been? Far to the contrary ; 
for let the elections be extended to the greatest degree, and represents 
tion carried fo the utmost length that the wildest adyocates of reform 
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can demand, the eertainty is, that the legislative assembly will be 
made up of the vulgar and the impudent; men of ordinary powers ; - 
of no liberal connexions, and characterized by a total deficiency of 
morals. The mob will always choose men whose minds, or pro- 
fessions at least, assimilate the nearest to their own. Persons, there- 
fore, of delicate feeling, and lofty sentiments, who cannot pander to 
the vicious and. unprincipled, make promises which they never intend 
to perform, and flatter those whom they in reality pity and despise, 
are sure never to be chosen by the popular voice, called to exert 
itself in the way which our reformers demand, as the natural right of 
the people. 

‘« At present, the worst represented places in the kingdom are 
those where the right of voting is most widely extended ; andif any 
unbiassed man, indifferent to our political institutions, and disposed 
to find fault with the supposed defect of them, were to witness the 
bustle of a general election, in different cities and boroughs, he would 
unhesitatingly mark Westminster and Southwark as standing in most 
need of a reform, to redeem them out of the hands of the rabble. 
Yet the dominant factions that have succeeded in gaining a mastery in 
these populous places, have, in their modesty, the unparalleled as- 
surance to set up both as examples of the purity of election.” Page 23, 

‘« It has been boldly maintained, that if parliament will not reform 
itself, that is, submit to the introduction of such a change as shall 
effectually alter the very constitution, and utility of the legislature, 
the people must take the business into theirown hands. One of the 
firebrands of the new philosophy of rights has called upon the people 
to exert this power, to seize the House of Commons by violence, 
throw the mace and key into the Thames, and pull the members out 
by the ears, This is the same as telling the people to turn execu- 
tioners ; and there can be no doubt, but thatif the cut-throat counsel 
were followed, the Jamp-irons in Palace Yard and Parliament Street 
would soon be decorated with the victims of the popular fury. 

“* Another writer, if not the same, in a printed letter addressed to 
one of His Majesty’s ministers, dared to threaten him with assassina- 
tion, if in the course of things the anonymous libeller should happen 
to come under public prosecution. 

__“* This open instigation to reyolt and murder presents a goodly 
illustration of that kind of reform which in such hands we should 
have the misfortune to see carried on. And yet the same daring 
spirits, whose ambition is to march over the ruins of those institutions 
which have raised the country to an unparalleled height of grandeur, 
are not unwilling to gain seats in the very assembly they affectedly 
describe as being too corrupt for honest men to belong to. We see 
them straining every nerve to become members of parliament, though 
they tell the peaple, that to be a member of the House of Commons, 
as it is now constituted, is a disgrace rather than an honour. Why 
then do these persons not only accept places in such an assembly, but 
strive to obtain them, by. ministering to the worst passions of the 
Multitude ? If, indeed, they speak what they really think, they 
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must have some bad purpose in view ; and design to make the situation. 
they desire the means of hastening the work of destruction, which is: 
their grand aim. In the médn time, however, the materials of g 
revolution are collecting on all sides ; and the conspiracy which has 
been just defeated is nothing more than a specimen of what would be 
seen performed on an area as wide as the three kingdoms.” Page 26, 

“ After the Reformation, the subject was so well and deeply con- 
sidered by parliament, that special acts were passed, inflicting heavy 
penalties upon those persons, whatever might be their qualifications, 
who undertook the office of instructors, whether as public teachers 
of schools, or as private tutors in families, without being examined. 
dnd licensed. These salutary statutes, which had the conservation of 
learning, morals, and religion, for their object, were re-enacted with 
farther modifications at the Restoration ; and even at subsequent 
periods the office of schoolmaster was thought of so much importance 
as to be placed under ecclesiastical superintendency. But wise and 
wholsome as the general lawis, like many other excellent regulations 
of our forefathers, it has sunk into oblivion ; and though the character 
of the nation in a few years, if it has not already, may be affected by 
the want of such a provision, nothing is done to prevent the indis- 
ctiminate education of the poor from proving, in bad hands, a curse 
rather than a blessing to the country.” Page 38. 

‘¢ For these miserable wretches sume pity, perhaps, may be felt, 
because their minds were perverted by a borrible delusion : but if we 
do compassionate them, steeped as they are in blood, it is utterly im- 
possible to regard their deceivers in any other light than instigators to 
conspiracy and murder. 

«« Every man, who, by his speeches or his writings, has endea- 
voured to inflame the public mind against the government, has con: 
tributed his share to this black transaction. The shades of guilt 
among the fomentors of discord may be different ; but it is no excuse 
for any of them to say, that in making appeals to the’ populace, they 
never intended to put arms into their hands. The fool who throws 
firebrands about among combustibles is a harmless being compared 
with the preachers of faction, who eniploy their time and talents to 
no other purpose than that of spreading disaffection throughout the 
country, 

‘© They may do this in sport, or out of pique, or, as is too much 
the case at present, for the sake of subsistence ; but let their motives 
be what they will, they are answerable for all the consequences of the 
mischief produced, whether is be conspiracies or civil war. 

«* For some years past sedition has been an established trade among 
us, and so very lucrative an one, as to be extended from the metro* 
polis to every part of the kingdom: isit any wonder, therefore, that 
the effects should appear even in the dreadful form of assassination, 
when we have seen, repeatedly, that foulest of all foul crimes openly 
justified in more than one publication, addressed to the passions of the 

Jeople ! 
we Under such circumstances, it is not in the nature of things tha 
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the politica] state of the country can standstill. It must either change 
for the better or the worse. To avoid the latter ; or, in other words, 
to save the people from rushing into anarchy, there must be a Rerorm 
or PrinciPLes, which can only be effected by a cordial and general 
union of men of all ranks to defend the Constitution.” Page 48. 


With passages like these, of solid truth and sound policy, 
this pamphlet abounds, and we hope it may serve to raise up a 
more constitutional spirit among us than now exists. 
ee 
The Discipline, Morals, and Faith, of the Church of England on 

Parochial Union, Renunciation of the World, and Baptismal 

Regeneration, as connected with Calvinism, stated and defend- 

ed. Ina Letter addressed tothe Rev. E. J. Burrow, A. M. 

(now D. D.) Minister of Hampstead Chapel, occasioned by 

his second Letter to the Rev. Wm. Marsh, Vicar of St. 

Peter’s, Colchester. By a Friend to Truth. S8vo. Pp. 163. 

Seeley, Fleet Street. 1820. 


Ir has been usual with the Calvinistic* party, a name certainly 
more strictly appropriate than Evangelical, never to allow any 
attack upon them to pass without attempting an answer. Dr, Bur- 
row’s first letter created a very deep.and a very general sensation, 
not only at Colchester, but through most parts of the kingdom ; 
and a reply, from some quarter or other, was eagerly expected. 
At last, one appeared in the Christian Observer, said to have 
been from the pen of Mr. Cu..ingham, but composed so weakly, 
and in such a bad spirit, that, as was observed in our review 
of Mr. Stoney’s letter, nothing but Mr. C.’s own acknow- 
ledgment would persuade us that he was the author. After 
this, Dr. Burrow addressed a second letter to Mr. Marsh, and 
Mr. Stoney published his on the article in the Christian obser- 
ver. These publications gave an evident check to the fanatical 
proceedings at Colchester and elsewhere. The party seemed 
to have submitted to the chastisement inflicted, and perhaps 
might have silently corrected their errors. However, after a 
long interval, the dispute is again renewed by one who says that 
he is a presbyter of the Church of England, a stranger both to 
Mr. Marsh and Dr. Burrow. From some of his observations 
in the commencement of this letter, it is clear enough that he 








* Under this term of Calvinistic, we would place all those who 
deny sufficient grace to be offered to all Christians without distinc. 
lion, or suppose it ever to be irresistibly exerted. Those who hold 
these tenets, must also hold the doctrines of Calvin and Beza, if they 
are Consistent, if otherwise, they are the victims of enthusiasm and 
out of the province of reason. 
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is, indeed, a stranger to the causes which produced the Dr.’s 
first letter, and we apprehend there are persons trembling with 
fear, lest the taunts in the note of p. 3 should produce the 
publication of some letters not written by Dr. B. or Mr. Stoney, 

This long letter, of which we have only the first part now 
before us, is written in a most angry manner, we have not 
Jately perused any work wherein such bitterness of spirit is 
displayed. . He writes not as a cool stranger, but as one per- 
sonally concerned, and Mr. Marsh himself could not have re-. 
plied with more rage. So eager is he to wound, that if. he 
quotes a passage from the letters, he corrects the composition 
of the sentence with the peevish accuracy of a pedagogue, and 
in most cases, where the mode of expression is doubtful, use, 
according to Horace’s rule, allowing of the original or the 
alteration, On subjects of such high importance as those dis- 
cussed in these letters, objections of this nature prove either 
an extreme frivolity of mind in the writer, or a spirit of re- 
venge, a determination to annoy, a secret and personal spite, 
From the first charge, the pages before us confessedly clear 
their author, we are sorry to be obliged to adopt the alternative. 
Indeed, the writer is himself aware, that he has rendered such 
an accusation probable, for he strongly protests against it. 
But the circumstantial evidence is so strong against an anony- 
mous assertion that we must prefer it. 

In the outset of this part, Dr. Burrow is taken to task be- 
cause he has not observed the fifty-third Canon. 

“* Discipline of the Church. 

“‘ The Fifty-third Canon is justly severe against ‘ any preacher, who 
shallin the pulpit, particularly or namely, impugn or confute any doc- 
trine delivered by any other preacher, &c. before he hath acquainted 
the bishop of the diocese therewith, and received from him an order 
what to do in that'case ; Lecause upon such public dissenting and contra- 
dicting there may grow offence and disquietness unio the people.’ * The 
churchwardens, or the party grieved, shall forthwith signify the same 
to the said bishop, and not suffer the said preacher any more to 
occupy that place which he hath once ,abused, except he faithfully 
promise to forbear,’ &c.—Now, sir, it is not the letter of this canon, 
but the spirit of it, against which you have manifestly offended. It is 
presumed tobe your principle that we ought to be subject to autho- 
rity ecclesiastical, as well as civil, ‘ not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake; and conscience will not be content with 4 
mere observance of the letter, and a direct opposition to the whole 
spirit, drift, and principle of a law founded on the nature of things. 
Is not the‘ public impugning’ (‘confutation’ no man will charge 0D 
you) of the entire system of ‘ doctrine’ and practice, supposed to be 
‘ delivered’ by your brother in his own congregation, at least 4 
schismatical and offensive from the press, as from the pulpit? Nay, 
15 not the injury more premediated, more extensive, more lasting ?°: 
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Who is not ready to exelaim here, quis tulerité Gracchos de 
seditione querentes ? These Calvinistic ministers would, for- 
sooth, have all men silenced but themselves.. For so maddened 
are they, by an indiscreet zeal, as to be notorious for introdu- 
cing their peculiar dogmas wherever they are allowed to preach, 
and whatever should be the peculiar subject of their discourse. 
Thus, if one of these Calvinistics be appointed to preach a 
charity sermon, his chief aim will’be to impress the doctrine 
of election, of the new birth, of instantaneous conversion, &c. as 
our readers will recollect was lately done in a sermon preached 
for the Hospital at Leicester. Yet here our author arraigns 
Dr. Burrow for attaeking, in a publication, Mr. Marsh, not so 
much on account of his conduct in the pulpit, but out of it. 
Besides, every one knows that from the lapse of time many 
canons of the Church, statutes of the Universities, and acts of 
Parliament, are fallen into desuetude, as the Scotch law terms 
it, and to expect now a rigid compliance with all of them is a 
gross absurdity. The author himself cannot pretend to observe 
the seventy-fourth canon, that being obsolete, whilst, as a 
member of the Church missionary society, we think that he 
voluntarily and unnecessarily offends against the twelfth and 
seventy-third, which no time will render obsolete, and is, there- 
fore, liable to excommunication, ipso facto, As we cannot 
enter into all the minutiz of this voluminous pamphlet, we 
shall give a specimen of its spirit, and pass on. 


“Thus much for the mote, real or imaginary, which your zealous 
affection for your brother has descried in hiseye—but, in the name of 
common sense and equity, it must be said, ‘ Behold, a deam is in thine 
owneye!’ Isit not the direct tendency of your two effusions to alie- 
nate the minds of the parishioners of St. Peter's from their regular 
minister? Imagine that they were effectually imposed upon by 
your sophistry—(the case is indeed zmprolalle, but not more so than 
some which you have supposed)—whither would you send them for 
sounder instruction? To neighbouring churches? No: the sur- 
rounding clergy will now be too weil informed of their duty to allow 
strangers the benefit of their ‘ tuition.” To the Methodist meeting ? 
(for any thing which is not decidedly Arminian they must abhor). 
Yes, thither ‘must the whole population of St. Peter's resort, or 
renounce public worship altogether.—‘ The humble Aphorism,’ which 
you have deigned somewhere to cite, is most true, that ‘ extremes 
meet, The Non-jurors, high-churchmen as they were, became schis- 
matics ; and you, sir, in the exuberance of your zeal, are labouring to 
€mpty a parish church, with which you have no connection, and to fill 
the conventicle! We have heard much from a party with which you 
have identified yourself, of the mischiefs produced by extra-parochial 
Fsertion in the clergy. Does, then, jts merit or demerit depend 
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merely on the Calvinism or Arminianism of the intruding or of the 
injured parties respectively ? We have heard much of < thrusting g 
sickle into a neighbour's harvest,’ even when there was hardly a pre. 
tence forthe accusation. And, sir, is it less offensive to trample over 
a field, to the great trouble and probable loss of the reaper, and for 
the sole benefit of the gleaning Methodist.” 


Whoever has redde a page of Dr. Burrow’s letter will per- 
ceive the charge here made, that the Dr. would send Mr, 
Marsh’s hearers to the Methodist meeting, to be wilfully false, 
Nor is it less false that the nonjurors became schismatics, 
Some hot spirits did indeed contemplate a schism, but it was 
prevented by the truly apostolic conduct of Archbishop San. 
croft. 

But we now proceed to the most important point considered 
in these pages. The peculiar mode of administering the Holy 
Sacrament adopted by many of the Calvinistic clergy. It is well 
known that these will repeat the address appointed, not to each 
individual, but after distributing the elements, to six or eight 
ad libitum. ‘This letter-writer defends the practice on the 
score of necessity, and alleges, as a precedent, the mode ob- 
served by Bishops in confirmation. The whole defence con- 
stitutes a most disingenuous apology for a gross breach of 
discipline. ‘The mode adopted in confirmation, of repeating 
the prayer after hands have been laid on several is, from the 
number of persons to be confirmed, absolutely necessary, nor 
can it be avoided, without a repeal of the sixtieth canon, or some 
other great alteration in our present ecclesiastical offices. Nor 
is it pretended, that the bishops are influenced in this practice 
by any point of doctrine ; it is allowed, even by this waspish 
writer, that they are compelled to it by necessity, On the 
other hand, it is notorious that Calvinistic ministers have adopt- 
ed this unwarrantable practice, in compliance with their own 
peculiar whims, in direct opposition to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of that church, to whose laws they cannot be disobedient 
without perjury. According to Calvin’s impious and horrid 
opinion, the Son of God did not die, for those who perish, but 
only for the elect. Hence to every man the words of out 
communion service, the body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was given for thee, cannot be conscientiously applied. But, if 
six or eight be put into a class, it is charitably supposed tbat 
these words may be true of one in the class, and thus the Mi 
nister’s tender conscience is not wounded. Miserable and i0- 
famous evasion ! Our author, contrary, we are sure, to his bette! 
knowledge, pretends that this is done solely on account of the 


‘too numerous communicants for one minister to get through 
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in tolerable time. If, indeed, these ministers adopted the 
practice only when the number of communicants was great, 
and when that number was small complied with the Rubric, 
the defence might be accepted, and the pretence allowed. But 
it is practised in the smallest parishes, so that Dr. Mansel, the 
Bishop of Bristol, has been under the necessity of publickly 
forbidding the farther perpetration of such irregularity in his 
diocese.. Indeed, that solemn office of our Church is so dia- 
metrically opposite to Calvinistic principles, that we have often 
wondered at the elastic consciences of those clergy who could 
force themselves to use it while they entertained such princi- 
ples. We hope, and trust, that the other bishops will follow 
the example of Dr. Mansell, and with a firm hand stop these 
attempts at innovation. For, if these beginnings be tolerated, 
who knows what the next step will be. Principus obsta: 

The remainder of part Ist discusses the subject of amuse- 
ments. Here the theatre, balls, music, dancing, and cards, 
are treated upon. We are told that a bull-baiting is an 
humane and christian diversion, in comparison of a visit to 
the theatre. To reason with such an enragé would be some- 
thing unreasonable. But it may be observed, let an unpreju- 
diced person survey attentively the spectators in the pit and 
boxes of our metropolitan theatres, and we are persuaded that 
he will find the great majority of the audience to consist of 
those who may witness the present improprieties permitted on 
the stage without danger. If with the denunciations against 
theatrical amusements were conjoined some extracts of the 
plays then performed, it would appear how just those denun- 
ciations were then, and how little applicable now. We are 
informed, that another part is forthcoming on the Faith of 
the Church of England, in which, we presume, it will be con- 
tended that her doctrine is Calvinistic, contrary to the stron 
evidences lately produced by Dr. Lawrence and Mr. Todd. 
Indeed, Dr. Lawrence’s last work has, from various circum- 
stances, been too long overlooked, but we hope to pay it due 
attention in a short time. We shall conclude our review of 
this angry letter by observing, that Mr. Romaine’s unalterable 
attachment to the Church of England, p. 56, must appear 
somewhat problematical to those who have carefully perused 
his Walk of Faith, in which he professes downright tritheism 
in terms not to be reconciled with the Nicene Creed. And as 
to the praises bestowed on Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 
P. 59, we wish to be informed which edition is recommended, 
that in which he speaks of the Parliament of Heaven, or that 
in which God is restored to his sovereignty, and the kingdom 
of heaven again makes its appearance ? . 
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The Monastery, a Romance. By the Author of * Waverley,” 
Longman and Co. London ; Constable and Co, Edinburgh, 
1820. 


Tuls is another romance from the prolific pen of Sir Walter 
Scott; whose invention seems exhausted. We presume 
that this is the case, becatise in this last Romance he has 
had recourse to the exploded machinery of supernatural 
appearances. All his other Romances have been carried on 
with such an air of probability, that they might be mistaken for 
actual history, and perhaps all the events récorded have actu- 
ally happened to one individual or other at different periods of 
time. We could record two real facts, not very much unlike 
the tale of the hero of Guy Mannering. What is still more 
strange, the subject of one is now an Officer in the East 
Hence, these Romances were 
tead with an interest that mere fiction can never give. What 
Horace rémarks respecting the drama is equally true of all 
excursions of the imagination. 


Non in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


On this ground, therefore, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
the Monastery, far inferior to its predecessors, and shall pro- 
ceed to treat it merely as a Fairy Tale. 

The story runs thus; Walter Avenel being slain in battle, 
his brother Julian seizes on his property, in defiance of his 
widow and only child Mary. These escape to the strong hold 
of Glendearg, a dependency 6n the Monastery of St. Mary’s 
Kennaguhair. There they are sheltered by a widow, who has 


‘two sons a little older than Mary of Avenel. When the 


narrative begins these three are children, and, as may be fore- 
seen, both take a fancy to Mary, whom at last Halbert, the 
eldest, obtains, and Edward, the youngest, turns monk, ‘The 
heroine of the tale, Mary of Avenel, was born on All Hallow 
e’en, whence according to Fairy lore, she was gifted, that 1s, 
had ‘the property of seeing spirits, hobgoblins, &c. In the 
flight from their patrimony to the widow Glendinnings, attend- 
ed by two old and faithful domestics, Tib and Martin, the 
party were nearly lost in a bog, but saved by the appearanct 
of a lady in white seen by the child only, who points out the 
way. This was the first appearance of our Fairy, called the 
White Lady of Avenel. She is a very busy actress on the 
stage, but with a degree of capriciousness, which seems * 
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characteristic imark of the good neighbours as they are yet 
styled in the Land of Cakes. Her next appearance occurs on 
the following occasion. The widow of Avenel had warning 
of her death, by the appearance of her husband to the child. 
She takes to her bed, and it appears was possessed of a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, at that time a certain sign of 
heresy. When her dissolution approached, according to the 
custom of the times, a priest was sent for to confess and 
absolve her. Father Philip, Sacristan of the Monastery came, 
discovered the Black Book as it is styled, and carries it off, 
when he meets with the following adventure, 


«As father Philip came close to the water's edge, at the spot 
where he was to enter it, there sata female under a large broken 
scathed oak tree, or rather under the remains of such a tree, weeping, 
wringing her hands, and looking earnestly on the current of the 
tiver, The honk was struck with astonishment to see a female 
there at that time of night. But he was, in all honest service,—and 
if a step farther, I put it upon his own conscience,—a devoted squire 
of dames. After observing the maiden fora moment, although she 
seemed to take no notice of his presence, he was moved by her distress 
and willing to offer his assistance. ‘ Damsel,’ said he, ‘ thou seemest in 
no ordinary distress, peradventure, like myself, thou hast been refused 
passage at the bridge by the churlish keeper, and thy crossing may 
concern thee either for performance of a vow, or some other weighty 
charge.’ 

‘‘ The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, looked at the 
river, and then in the face of the Sacristan. It struck Father Philip 
at that instant, that a Highland Chief of distinction had been for some 
time expected to pay his vows at the shrine of Saint Mary’s ; and that 
possibly this fair maiden might be one of his family, travelling alone 
for accomplishnient of a vow, or left behind by some accident, to 
whom, therefore, it would be but right and cautious to use every 
civility in his power, especially as she seemed unacquainted with the 
Lowland tongue. Such at least wasthe only motive the Sacristan 
was ever known to assign for his courtesy ; if there was any other, 
Tonce more refer it to his own conscience. 

‘* To express himself by sigus, the common language of all nations, 
the cautious Sacristan first pointed to the river; then to his mule’s 
crupper, and then made, as gracefully as he could, a sign to induce 
the fair solitary to mount behind him. She seemed to understand his 
meaning, for she rose up as if to acceptjhis offer, and while the good 
Monk, who, as we have hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured, 
with the pressure of the right leg and the use of the left’ rein, to 
place his mule with her side to the bank in such a position that the 
lady might mount with ease, she rose from the ground with rather 
portentous activity, and at one bound sate behind the Monk upon 
the animal, much the firmer rider of the two. The mule by no 
Means seemed to approve of this double burthen ; she bounded, bolted, 
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and would soon have thrown Father Philip over her. head, -had no, 
the maiden, with a firm hand, detained him in the saddle. 

«© At length the restive brute changed her humour.; and, from 
refusing to budge off the spot, suddenly stretched her nose homeward 
and dashed into the ford as fast as she could scamper. A new terror 
now invaded the Monk’s mind—the ford seemed unusually deep, the 
water eddied off in strong ripple from the counter of the mule, and 
began to rise upon her side. Philip lost his presence of mind, which 
was at no time his most ready attribute, the mule yielded'to the weight 
of the current, and as the rider was not attentive to keep her head 
turned up the river, she drifted downwards, lost the ford and her 
footing at once, and began to swim with her head down the stream, 
And what was sufficiently strange, at the same moment, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme peril, the damsel began to sing, thereby increasing, 
if any thing could increase, the bodily fear of the worthy Sacristan. 


I, 


“* Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 

We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 

*‘ Who wakens my nestlings,’ the raven he said, 

‘ My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red, 

For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty meal, 

And Ill have my share with the pike and the eel.’ 


II. 


«« Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
There's a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
There's a silver shower on the alders dank, 

And the drooping willows that wave on the bank, 
I see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 

It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 

The Monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 
But where's Father Philip, should toll the bell ? 


Mil. 


«© Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light. 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and deep. 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool : 
Look, Father, look, and you'll laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee ! 


IV. 


** Good luck to your fishing, whom watch ye to night ? 
A man of mean or a man of might? 
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is it layman or priest (hat must float in your cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love ? 

Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed, — 

«¢ God's blessing on the warder, he lock'd the bridge fast ! 
All that come to my cove are sunk. ° 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.’ 


« How long the damsel might have continued to sing, or where 
the terrified Monk’s journey might have ended, isuncertain. As she 
sung the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather in, a broad tranquil 
sheet of water, caused by a strong wier or dam-head, running across 
the river, which dashed in a broad cataract over the barrier. The 
mule, whether from choice, or influenced by the suction of the cur- 
rent, made towards the cut intended to supply the convent mills, and 
entered it half swimming half wading, and pitching the unlucky 
Monk to and fro in the saddle at a fearful rate. 

« As hisperson flew hither and thither, his garment became loose, 
and in an effort to retain it, his hand lighted on the volumeof the Lady 
of Avenel which was in his bosom. No sooner had he grasped it, 
than his companion pitched him out of the saddle into the stream, 
where, still keeping her hand on his collar, she gave him two or 
three good souses in the watery fluid, so as to insure that every part 
of him had its share of wetting, and then quitted her hold when he 
was so near the side that by a slight effort (of a great one he was in- 
capable,) he might scramble on shore. This accordingly.he accom- 
plished, and turning his eyes tosee what had become of his extraor- 
dinary companion, she was no where to be seen, but still he heard 
as if from the surface of the river, and mixing with the noise of the 
water breaking over the dam-head, a fragment of her wild song, 
which seemed to run thus: 


‘ Landed—landed ! the black book hath won, 
Else had you seen Berwick with morning sun ! 
Sain ye, and save ye, and blythe mot ye be, 

For seldom they Jand that go swimming with me.’ 


* The ecstacy of the Monk's terror could be endured no longer ; 
his head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few steps onward and 
running himself against a wall, he sank down in a state of insen- 


sibility.” 

This book is brought back by the White Lady, and given to 
the young folks, (for Halbert was now 16 years old) in the 
glen of Corrinan Shian, the hollow of the Fairies, who return 
it to the dying lady, on whose death the Sab-Prior Eustace 
again takes it away, but it is again recovered by the White 
Lady of Avenel. Sometime afterwards, in a most mysterious 
manner, it is returned -to Halbert, who seems to make but little 


use of it, and is again restored to Mary, the daughter of its first 
No. 268, Vol. 58, April, 1820. 
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possessors, at a time so interesting, and in a manner so beautifal, 
that although it occurs in the last volume, we shall quote it here, 
Halbert Glendinning was the favourite of Mary of Avenel, and 
he was missing for the supposed murder of Sir Piercie Shafton 
in a duel, and had hid the volume under the boards of his bed. 
room, which Mary, from the accession of company to the 
tower of Glendearg then occupied. Deprived by various mis- 
fortunes of nearly all her friends, she was bereft of hope, and 
almost of comfort. 


‘* The motherly, but coarse kindness of Dame Glendinning, and 
the doating fondness of her old domestic, seemed now the only kind 
feelings of which she formed the object ; and she could not but reflect 
how little these were to be compared with the devoted attachment of 
a high-souled youth, whom the least glance of her eye could com: 
mand, as the high-mettled steed is governed by the bridle of the rider, 
It was when plunged among these desolating reflections, that Mary 
Avenel felt the void of mind, arising from the narrow ahd bigotted ig. 
norance in which Rome then educated the children of her charch. 
Their whole religion was a ritual, and their prayers were the formal 
iteration of unknown words, which, in the hour of affliction, could 
yield but little consolation to those who from habit resorted to them, 
Unused to the practice of mental devotion, and of personal approach 
to the Divine Presence by psayer, she could not help exclaiming in her 
distress, ‘ There is no aid for me on earth, andI Know not howto 
ask it from heaven.’ 

«« As she spoke thus in her agony of sorrow, she cast her eyes into 
the apartment, and saw the mysterious Spirit, which waited upon the 
fortunes of her house, standing in the ‘moonlight in the midst of the 
room. ‘The same form, as the reader Knows, had more than once 
offered itself to her sight ; and either her native boldness of mind ot 
some peculiarity attached to her from her birth, made her now look 
upon it without shrinking. But the White Lady of Avenel was now 
more distinctly visible, and more closely present than she had ever 
b:fore seemed to be, and Mary was appalled by her presence. She 
would, however, have spoken; but there ran a tradition, that though 
others who had seen the White Lady had asked questions and re- 
ceived answers, yet those of the house of Avenel who had ventured 
to speak to her, had never long survived the colloquy. The figure 
besides, as, sitting up in her bed, Mary Avenel gazed on it intently, 
seemed by her gestures to caution her to keep silence, and at the same 
time to bespeak attention. 

‘‘ The White Lady then seemed to press one of the planks of the 
floor with her foot, while, in her usual low, melancholy, and musica 


. chaunt, she repeated the following verses : 


* Maiden, whose sorrows wail the Living Dead, 

Whose eyes shall commuiiz with the Dead Alive, 
Maiden, attend! Beneat': my foot lies hid ~~ 

The Word, the Law, the Path, which thou dost strive 
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Tears for their lot, it were my lot to weep, 
Shewing the road which I shall never tread, 
Though my foot points it—Sleep, eternal sleep, 
Dark, long, and cold forgetfulness my lot !— 
But do not thou at human ills repine, 
Secure their lies full guerdon in this spot 
For al] the woes that wait frai} Adam's line— 
Stoop tben and make it your's,—I may not make it mine ? 


« The phantom stooped towards the floor as she concluded, as if 
with the purpose of laying her hand on the board on which she stood, 
But ere she had completed that gesture, her form became indistinct, 
was presently only like the shade of a fleecy cloud, which passed bes 
twixt earth and the moon, and was presently altogether invisible,” 

‘© While they were engaged in this ungrateful toil, Mary Avenel 
had with much less labour acquired exact knowledge of what the 
Spirithad intimated in her mystic rhyme. On examining the spot 
which the phantom had indicated by her gestures, it was not difficult 
to discover that a board had been Joosened, which might be raised at 
pleasure. On removing this piece of plank, Mary Avenel was as< 
tonished to find the Black Book, well remembered by her as her mo« 
ther’s favourite study, of which she immediately took possession, with 
as much joy as her present situation rendered her capable of feeling. 

‘‘ Ignorant in a great measure of its contents, Mary Avenel had 
been taught from her infancy to hold this volume in sacred veneration, 
It is probable that the deceased Lady of Walter Avenel only poste 
poned initiating her daughter into the mysteries of the Divine Word, 
until she should be better able to comprehend both the lessons which 
ittaught, and the risk at which, in these times, they were studied, 
Death interposed, and removed her before the times became favourable 
to the reformers, and before her daughter was so far advanced in age 
as to be fit to receive religious instruction of this deep import. Bat 
the affectionate mother had made preparations for the earthly work 
which she had most at heart. There were slips of paper inserted in 
the work, in which, by an appeal fo, and a comparison of various pas« 
sages in holy writ, the errors and human inventions with which the 
Church of Rome had-defaced the simple edifice of Christianity, as 
erected by its divine architect, were pointed out. These controversial 
topics were treated with a spirit of calmness and christian charity, 
which might have been an example to the theologians of the period ; 
but they were clearly, fairly, and plainly argued, and supported by the 
hecessary proofs and references. Other papers there were which had 
no reference whatsoever to polemics, but were the simple effusions of 
4 devout mind communing with itself. Among these was one fres 
quently used, as it seemed from the state of the manuscript, on which 
the mother of Mary had transcribed and placed together those affects 
ng texts to which the heart has recourse in affliction, and which ase 
‘ures Us at once of the sympathy and protection afforded to the chil 
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dren-of the promise. In Mary Avenel’s state of mind, these attracted 
her above all the other lessons, which, coming from a hand so dear, 
had reached her at atime so critical, and in a manner ‘so touching, 
She read the affecting promise, ‘ I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee,’ and the consoling exhortation, ‘call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee.’ She read them, and her heart ac. 
quiesced in the conclusion, Surely this is the word of God. 

** There are those to whom a sense of religion has come in storm 
and tempest ; there are those whom it has summoned. amid scenes of 
revelry and idle vanity ; there are those, too, who have heard its, ¢ stil] 
smal] voice amid rural leisure and placid contentment. But perhaps 
the knowledge which causeth not to err, is most frequently impressed 
upon the mind during seasons of affliction ; and tears are the softened 
showers which cause the seed of heaven to spring and take root in the 
human breast. At least it was thus with Mary Avenel. She was in. 
sensible to the discordant noise which rang below, the clang of bars, 
and the jarring symphony of the levers which they used to force 
them, the measured shouts of the labouring inmates as they combined 
their strength for each heave, and gave time with their voices to the 
exertion of their arms, and their deeply muttered vows of revenge on 
the fugitives who had bequeathed them at their departure a task % 
toilsome and difficult. Not all this din, combined in hideous concert, 
and expressive of ought but peace, love, and forgiveness, could divert 
Mary Avenel from the new course of study on which she had so sin 
gularly entered. ‘ The serenity of heaven,’ she said, ‘ is above me; 
the sounds which are around are but those of earth and earthly passion.’” 


Those who have themselves experienced the support of 
Religion in the vicissitudes of life, will know how true is this 
beautiful and affecting description, 

But respecting this same White Lady, we hardly know 
what she wished to effect. The marriage of Halbert and 
Mary, recorded in the last volume, she seems to represent 
the cause of her dissolution, and yet all her efforts tend to 
bring it about, perhaps her own wishes were as indistinct 
her form. Her songs are not always perfectly intelligible, and 
in the first line of the last four in our first extract ;  surelJ 
the author meant, “the Black Book I’ve won,” not, “ hath 
won,” for as the Priest lost the Book, he could scarcely hare 
been considered as saved by it. 

The inhabitants of the Monastery are described much i 
the same manner as monks have been described at all times 
The Sub-Prior Eustace is the most prominent personage, bi 
character is well drawn and excellently sustained. Althoug! 
fully persuaded that at the bidding of the Mother Charch, 
must believe the greatest absurdity, he still had the feeling 
of humanity for those who were not ; although ready to sact 
fice his own life in defence of what he deemed truth, he ¥# 
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very reluctant to sacrifice others for holding different opinions. 
His energy, sagacious mind, and benevolent conduct, are 
well contrasted with the bon-hommie of the Abbot, whilst the 
weak parts of the latter are relieved by an act of self resigna- 
tion in the hour of danger, which could hardly be expected of 
the luxurious -Priest. Of the other characters, Sir Piercie 
Shafton is brought particularly forward for the purpose of 
exhibiting the manners of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, At 
the same time, the ridiculous circumstance of the silver bod- 
kin, and his finally turning out to be the son of a Tailor, are 
too farcical and gross, and render that part of the Romance 
disgusting. However, the conversation of those days we have 
well depictured in the following passages : 


“The English knight was, however, something daunted at find- 
ing Mary Avenel listened with an air of indifference, and answered 
with wonderful brevity, to all the fine things which ought, as he 
conceived, to have dazzled her with their brilliancy, and puzzled her 
by their obscurity. But if he was disappointed in making the desired, 
or rather the expected impression, upon her whom he addressed, Sir 
Piercie Shafton’s discourse was marvellous in the ears of Mysie the 
Miller’s daughter, and not the less so that she did not comprehend 
the meaning of a single word which he uttered. Indeed, the gallant 
knight’s language was far too courtly to be understood by persons of 
intelligence more acute than Mysie’s. 

“It was about this time, that ‘ the only rare poet of his time, the 
witty, comical, facetiously-quick, and quickly-facetious John Lylly— 
he that sate at Apollo’s table, and to whom Phcebus gave a wreath of 
his own bays without snatching’—he. in short, who wrote that singu- 
lar coxomical work, called Euphues and his England, was in the very 
zenith of his absurdity and reputation. The quaint, forced, and 
unnatural style which he introduced by his ‘ Anatomy of Wit,’ had a 
fashion as rapid: as it was momentary—all the court ladies were his 
scholars, and to parler Euphuisme, was as necessary a qualification to 
a courtly gallant, as those of understanding how to use his rapier or 
to dance a measure,” 

“* A little specimen of the conversation may not be out of place, 
where it but to show young ladies what fine things they have lost by 


s living when Euphuism is out of fashion. 


.“* Credit me, fairest lady,’ said the knight, ‘ that such is the cun- 
ning of our English courtiers of the hodiernal strain, that, as they 
have infinitely refined upon the plain and rusticial discourse of our 
fathers, which, as I may say, more beseemed the mouths of country 
roisterers in a May-game than that of courtly gallants in a galliard, so 
I hold’ it ineffably and unutterably improbable, that those who may 
—— Us in that garden of wit and courtesy shall alter or amend it. 

enus delighteth but in the language of Mercury, Bucephalus will 
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stoop to none but Alexander, no one can sound Apollo’s pipe-ba| 
Orpheus.’ - : * 

** ¢ Valiant sir,’ said Mary, who could scarce help laughing, ‘ we 
have but to rejoice in the chance which hath honoured this Solitude 
with a glimpse of the sun of courtesy, though it rather blinds thay 
enlightens us.’ 

“** Pretty and quaint, fairest lady,’ answered the Kupuist. ‘ Ah 
that I had with me my Anatomy of Wit—that all-to-be-unparalleled 
volume—that quintessence of human wit—that treasury of quaint 
invention—that exquisitely-pleasant-to-read, and inevitably-necessary. 
to-be-remembered manual of all that is worthy to be known—which 
indoctrines the rude in civility, the dull in intellectuality, the heav 
in jocosity, the blunt in gentility, the vulgar in nobility, and all of 
them in that unutterable perfection of human utterance, that elo. 
quence which no other eloquence is sufficient to praise, that art which, 
when we call it by its own name of Euphuism, we bestow on it its 
richest panegyric.’ ”’ 
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This is perhaps the only trait of the times described, which 
most readers will learn from the Monastery. Ivanhoe, its 
immediate predecessor, is really a valuable work, as teaching 
us the manners of our ancestors, and like Anastatius admits 
us into their retirements and closets. Excepting this slight 
insight into Euphuism, there is nothing novel here to the 
reader of Sir Walter Scott’s former Romances. That it 
abounds in fine and picturesque painting, we need not say, 
and the following description of Avenel Castle, is a speci- 
men. 












‘* The situation of this ancient fortress was remarkable: It occv 
pied asmall rocky islet in a mountain lake, or tarn, as such a piece 
of water is called in Westmoreland. ‘The lake might be about a mile 
in circumference, surrounded by hills of considerable height, which, 
except where old trees and brush-wood occupied the ravines thal 
divided them from each other, were bare and heathy. The surprise 
of the spectator was chiefly excited by finding a piece of wait 
situated in that high and mountainous region, and the landscape around 
had features which might rather be termed wild, than either romantic 
or sublime; yet the scene was not without its charms. Under the 
burning sun of summer, the clear azure of the deep unruffed lake 
refreshed the eye, and impressed the mind with a pleasing feeling ¢ 
deep solitude. In winter, when the snow lay on the- mountall 
around, these dazzling masses appeared to ascend far beyond thell 
wonted and naturak height, while the lake, which stretched benealh, 
and filled their bosom with all its frozen waves, lay like the surfs 
of a darkened and broken mirror around the black and rocky isl! 
and the walls of the grey castle with which it was crowned. 

- *¢ As the castle-occupied, either with its principal buildings, oF wit 
its flanking and outward wails, every projecting point of rock, wh 
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served as its site, it seemed ascompletely surrounded by water as the 
nest of a. wild swan, save where a narrow causeway extended betwixt 
the islet and the shore, But it was larger in appearance than in 
reality ; and of the buildings which it actually contained, many had 
become ruinous and uninhabitable. In‘the times of the grandeur of 
the Avenel family, these had been occupied by a considerable garrison 
of followers and retainers, but they were now in a great measure 
deserted ; and Julian Avenel would probably have fixed his habita- 
tion in a residence better suited to his diminished fortunes, had it not 
been for the great security which the situation of the old castle 
afforded to a man of bis precarious and perilous mode of life, Indeed, 
in this respect, the spot could scarce have been more happily chosen, 
for it could be rendered almost completely inaccessible at the pleasure 
of the inhabitant. The distance betwixt the nearest shore and the 
islet was not indeed above an hundred yards; but then the causeway 
which connected them was extremely narrow, and completely divided 
by two cuts, one in the mid-way between the islet and shore, and 
another close under the outward gate of the castle. These formed a 
formidable, and almost insurmountable interruption to any hostile 
approach. Each was defended by a draw-bridge, one of which, being 
that nearest to the castle, was regularly raised at all times during the 
day, and both were lifted at night.” 


The character too of Julian is in good keeping, and true to 
the times in which he is supposed to have existed, but the 
death of his Catherine is unnecessary and tragical. Betweena 
freebooter and his companion, such deep-rooted sympathy 
could not well exist. Each sex partook of the prevailing 
ferocity, and like Christie of Clinthill, little recked whether their 
bodies fed the crows of Scotland or Carlisle. But our chief 
objection lies against the conclusion. ‘The denouement is 
huddled together much in the manner of Walter Scott’s (we 
beg pardon, Sir Walter’s, Baronet,) later productions. But for 
Sir Walter there is an-excuse.-. He had agreed with his pub- 
lisher for so many lines, and there was no occasion to give him 
many above the bargain. ‘The remarks on the catastrophe of 
Rob Roy, seem to have been thrown away, and the pages 
wasted in a childish introductory epistle, something like the 
tale of Jedediah Cleishbottom, for this author is very apt to be 
his own echo—might have been better employed in giving 
some account of the meeting of Halbert and Mary of Avenel, 
alter the skirmish of Halidome. But the most interesting 
events of the tale are crowded together, as a boy hurries over 
the last lines of his task, so that the next day, neither he nor 
his master can make them out. 

On the whole; a: mind ‘tired with more intense study, or 
harassed-with the vexations of life, may be innocently amused 
by the perusal of these volumes, which are yet not so faultless 
#8 they easily might have been. 
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British Genius exemplified, in the lives of men, who, ‘by their 
Industry, or by Scientific Inventions and Discoveries, &c. have 
raised themselves to opulence and distinction, and essentially 
promoted the welfare of mankind ; including the lives of some 
distinguished Foreigners. By Cecil Hartley, M.A. Author 
of “ Principles of Punctuation,” “ Principles of Elocution,” 
and “ Principles of the Sciences.” Pp. 230. Wilson. 1820, 


Tue observation of an eminent Poet, that, “ The proper study 
of mankind is man,” is founded in reason, and proved by ex- 
perience. By studying the characters of men, we become 
acquainted with the springs of human action, aud one “ ex- 
ample” is worth ten “ precepts.” 

Biography is a study so well calculated to instruct, and to 
delight—to stimulate to honourab!e exertion, and to infuse into 
the minds of youth that desire of emulation, the influence of 
which has advanced so many to the very pinnacle of fame— 
that memoirs of celebrated men, who have risen to eminence 
merely by their intellectual exertions, cannot fail of producing 
a good effect on the mind of the youthful reader, of exciting 
in his bosom the aspirations of a spirit longing -after that 
immortality of fame, which Genius, when united with industry, 
seldom fails of acquiring.—After some remarks, in his pre- 
face, applicable to the study of Biography generally, Mr. 
Hartley observes, that, amongst his additional aims, in the pre- 
sent work, “are the following :—to display the advantages of 
early exertion, of unwearying perseverance, of inflexible 
integrity, of unstained. honour; to shew the necessity of 
improving and employing, tothe utmost, the talents with which 
it may have pleased heaven to endow us; to point out the value 
of those self-resources, which, in the hour of difficulty, of 
danger, or of distress, enable their possessor to rise superior 
to every ill; and, by proving that virtue alone can lead to all 
that is great, noble, and estimable in society, to offer a salutary 
stimulus to youth, in every sphere of life.” 

The author of the volume before us, by a judicious selection 
of his characters, and by giving in each memoir, the circum- 
stances in the life of its subject best calculated to elicit the 
honourable exertions of genius,—by adding nothing irrelevant; 
—and by omitting nothing essential ;—has furnished a manual, 
to the usefulness of which, with sincere pleasure, we give out 
decided testimony.—We have little room for extract; but the 
reader may be assured, that many excellent and appropriate 
observations occur, from time to time, throughout the work; 
abundantly proving the author’s task to have been judiciau*” 
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performed, The subjoined introduction to the life of Jobn 
Ludwig, a Saxon Peasant, evinces the general spirit of its 
execution : 


‘«¢ What can be a more interesting object of contemplation, than the 
human mind, struggling with difficulties, surnaounting every barrier 
that opposes its progress, and bursting proudly triumphant,’ into a 
nobler sphere of mortal existence? Such a spectacle is calculated to 
exalt our notions of man ; to cause us to regard him as the honoured 
image of his Creator; to make us dwell with grateful delight, upon 
the prospect of that blessed immortality with which his nature has 
been endowed.” 


Mr. Hartley has, as may be conjectured from the title of his 
work, principally confined his attention to the memoirs of 
natives of Great Britain; and where so many instances of the 
power and sublimity of genius present themselves, there must 
have been some difficulty in selecting the objects best calculated 
to answer the peculiar purpose of his volume. However, by 
fixing on the lives of Petty, Emerson, Wallis, Ferguson, 
Gainsborough, Hutton, Howard, Opie, Dodsley, Staines, 
Guy, &c., he has certainly brought forward characters admi- 
rably adapted to shew the astonishing effects of industry and 
perseverance, when united with native talent, and the desire 
of excelling others.* If we may venture the suggestion, we 
should-be glad to see a companion volume to this, embracing 
the memoirs of such characters as Savage, Morland, Dermody, 
Chatterton, Burns, &c.; men who, by the abuse or prostitu- 
tion of their talents, have, instead of rendering themselves 
illustrious and honoured, brought a stain upon their memoirs, 
which time can never efface. A beacon, to warn from destruc- 
tion, is as important as a pharos, to guide to safety. 

The typographical neatness and accuracy of Mr. Hartley’s 
volume, are entitled to high praise ; and we have no doubt but 
that his “‘ British genius exemplified,” will be widely diffused, 
and extensively adopted, by those who have the care and in- 
struction of youth. 





* The following is a list of the memoirs contained in this volume : 
Sir William Petty; William Emerson; Dr. John Wallis; James 
Ferguson; Captain John Smith; William Hutton, F. A. S. S.; 
Thomas Gainsborough; James Watt; John Ludwig; John Smea- 
ton, F.R.S.; Thomas Firmin; Sir Richard Arkwright; James 
Cook ; Nicholas Saunderson ; James Stuart; Dr. Franklin ; Thomas 
Simpson ;. Sir William Staines; Thomas Goy; James Brindley ; 
Sit Benjamin Thompson ; Count Rumford; John Howard ; Robert 
Dodsley ; John Opie; William Caxton ; and Captain Thomas Coram. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


ceed 


To the Editor of the Anti-jacolin Review. 


Sir, 

You cannot be ignorant of the recent transactions in this distriet, 
and also in the south of Scotland, where treason bas at length reared 
her head in open rebellion, and reform has assumed its proper name 
and feature—‘‘ REVOLUTION.” A detail of the principal occurrences 
may not, however, be uninteresting, nor useless to your readers. 

It was for some time rumoured in this neighbourhood, that the first 
of April was to be the day on which the radical standard would be 
hoisted ; and open defiance to the government proclaimed. . Those 
not in the secret, from the popular nature of the day fixed, considered 
it as a hoax, and it is not improbable that the radicals (who have al] 
the cunning of serpents) fixed upon that day, under the idea, that 
no attention would be paid, to what many would consider, as merely 
an attempt to make ‘‘ April fools” of those who were inclined to pa 
credit to mere vague rumours. The magistrates of Huddersfield, 
however, received such information as induced them to adopt proper 
precautionary measures for the protection of that town. They learnt 
that, on the night of Good Friday, the 31st of March, it was the in- 
tention of the radicals to take possession of the place. A regular 

lan was laid down, which they got possession of ; the town was to 
ve been surrounded by the men from the neighbouring villages, 
and entered, at the same moment, on the north, west, south, and 
east sides. One party were to seize the horse barracks, and secure 
the cavalry ; whilst another did the same by the infantry ; the civil 
authorities were also to haye been captured, the inhabitants made 
prisoners in their houses, and a provisional government established. 
‘“ This desperate project,”’ says the editor of the Leeds Mercury, whose 
private information no one can doubt, that is in the least acquainted 
with the editor, ‘‘ wicked and visionary as it may appear, was un- 
doubtedly formed ; and the capture of Huddersfield, with the stop- 
page of the coaches usually passing through that place, were to 
form the signals for the general rising !” 

The information which the magistrates had received, induced them 
to put Huddersfield in a posture of defence. And it was_well they 
did so; for in the course of the night, a large number of men, from 
the adjacent villages, commenced their march towards the tows, 
Indeed, the magistrates affirm, that they possess certain information, 
‘* that there were on that night from 1600 to 2000 persons in arms, 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, whose object it was to change, 
by force, the existing order of society, and to rob and plunder the re- 
spectable part of the community.” 

These different parties approached very near the town ; and.twe 
gentlemen, who bad the misfortune to fall in with one of them, weté 
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wounded with pikes, one very dangerously. The information of their 
scouts it is supposed, conveyed to them the intelligence, that the town 
was in a state of complete military preparation ; and they abandoned 
their enterprise towards morning, without making any attempt to 
carry itinto execution, They returned straggling to their homes; 
and the next day many persons absconded, several others were ar- 
rested, and a number of pikes, &c. were seized. 

Whilst the English radicals were.thus endeavouring to light the 
torch of civil war at Huddersfield, the Scotch radicals were preparing 
to assist them. On the Ist of April, a most seditious and treasonable 
address was posted on the walls of Glasgow and Paisley ; and in all 
the villages for about 12: miles round. It called upon the people te 
come forward instantly, and effect a revolution in the government by 
force, if resisted ; and recommended all the labourers to abstain from 
work till their grievances were redressed. The consequence of this ad- 
dress was, that a general strike took place in that district, dbout 
60,000 persons threw themselves out of employ, and all the public 
works, for 15 miles round Glasgow, were stopped for want of bands. 
The radicals were all active in arming, and in persuading others to 
arm; they robbed houses of arms, they even seized a blacksmith’s 
shop, where they manufactured pikes, and in one instance, on the 
5th of April, a party of them fell in, on Bonnymuir, witha small de 
tachment of hussars and yeomanry, and retreating behind a wall, 
commenced an attack upon the soldiers. It ended in the defeat of 
the radicals, who had 19 taken prisoners, several wounded, and some 
killed. : 

From that time up to the present, the west riding of this coynty, 
and the district about Glasgow, have been in a constant state of alarm. 
The magistrates have taken every measure for enabling them to repel 
force by force ; andit is thought that the imposing military power 
they have concentrated in the neighbourhood, have quelled the rebel» 
lion for the present, as in Glasgow and Paisley, many of those who 
left their work, have returned to it again; and in this district, although 
another attempt to cause a general rising was -made on the night of 
the 11th, yet it proved, like the former, abortive. A vast number 
of pikes, muskets, bayonets, and ammunition have been seized, and 
anumber of prisoners have been taken; some of whom have been 
committed for high treason.—And this is the state in which we re- 
main—owing our safety only to the presence of the soldiers. 

There can be no doubt but these insurrectionary movements of 
the radicals were the result of a combined plan of union existing be- 
tween the reformers in these districts. Union societies had long been 
a favourite plan with the advocates of radicalism, anda Mr. Bray- 
shaw, who formerly resided at Yeadon, neat this town, and who 
called himself a freethinking teacher, went into the counties of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, and the southern counties- of Scotland, 
for the purpose of establishing those societies. He proved successful, 
at all events, to a certain, some say, to a considerable extent; and be~ 

tween these societies, and those in Yorkshire, Neuinghamshire, and 
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Lancashire, a constant communication was kept up by means of dele. 

tes. These delegates travelled about from place to place, and had 

om 5s. to 7s. 6d. per day for their expenses. They circulated sedj. 

tious papers, and advocated amongst the ignorant and] poor the doc- 
trines of revolution. The rising at Huddersfield was arranged ata 
meeting which was held at that town, on the 30th of March. A 
delegate from Nottingham, well known to the magistrates, convened 
a meeting, at which about twenty others assembled. When they 
separated, they were dispatched into different parts of the country ; 
each was the bearer of a ticket, on which a particular word was 
written, and when cut in two, these cards formed the sign and 
countersign by which the leaders were to be distinguished. If we 
look back to what had been done before at Nottingbam, and com- 
pare it with the fact, that it was a delegate from that town who was 
the efficient means of organizing this desperate plan of revolt, we 
shall see, that the links of sedition and treason are very closely in- 
terwoven. 

On the 19th of July last, a meeting was held at Nottingham, at 
which 20,000 persons were present, one Farrands acting as chairman. 
The resolutions passed at that time, were of the most treasonable 
nature, the members of the House of Commons were described as 
‘* ruffians who never meet but to oppress, never speak but to abuse, 
and never vote but to rob and destroy those whom they are bound by 
their oaths to protect.” ‘‘ Union societies were strongly recom- 
mended to be formed in town and country ;” ‘* a fund was proposed 
to be established in London ;” and “‘ a meeting of deputations from 
all parts of the nation to meet at Oldham or elsewhere.” The 
committee who conducted this meeting, deputed parson Harrison, 
and the notorious Frank Ward, to attend the Smithfield meeting on 
the 21st of the same month, at which Hunt presided, and was sup- 
ported by Thistlewood and Preston. At this meeting a resolution 
was framed, declaring, that no laws passed after the 1st of January, 
1820, should be considered binding. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the Nottingham committee s0- 
licited the attendance of Sherwin, the printer of the Political Register, 
a known advocate for the use of ‘‘ physical force.” He could not 
then go down to the assistance of the republican conclave ; but it will 
be remembered that Dolby, who was called up to the Court of 
King’s Bench, a short time ago, to take his trial for libel, procured it 
to be put off, on the plea that Sherwin, who was a material witness, 
was then at Nottingham. I have stated this curious concatenation of 
Facts. I trust others, whose duty it is, will trace them through all 
their different ramifications. 

In the above details, I do not pretend to give you any thing likea 
description of what has been felt by the loyal and well-affected in- 
habitants in this neighbourliood—or of the extent of the alarm which 
has prevailed. That alarm has been proved to be well founded ; and 
even the radical press of this district, could not deny (as you have seen 
above) the existence of the conspiracy. But already hasan attempt 
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been made (as yet a faint one) to propagate the notion, that the dis- 
tarbances have been the work of spies! If it was so, depend upon 
it, some of these spies will pay pretty dearly for their temerity. No 
reasonable man can, however, doubt either the origin, or the nature 
of these abominable proceedings. I think the above will afford a 
clue for tracing them to their source. 

For the present, I trust, the danger is over ; but I much fear that 
the calm will be only temporary. ‘The population in the manufac- 
turing districts have suffered, and do now suffer, great privations. 
These radical proceedings have increased them tenfold ; and the dis- 
affected part of the public press, by ascribing the whole of them to 
the conduct of government, have embittered the minds of many of 
the working classes to the greatest degree, against the present order of 
things. We have a newspaper in this town, which, by its palpable 
fabrications and misrepresentations, has done more to promote the 
cause of disaffection in Yorkshire, than all the other concomitant 
causes put together. The editor possesses a great degree of that art- 
ful plausibility of deportment, that designing sycophancy, which 
imposes so effectually upon the lower orders, and not unfrequently 
dupes those in a higher situation of life ; he hesitates at nothing that 
is likely to promote the cause which he supports from the most in- 
terested motives, and with the greatest nonchalence—the most con- 
summate impudence (equalied only by the ignorant assurance of 
the editor of the ‘‘ leading journal of Europe,” and the brazen front 
of * orator Hunt,”) he attacks every person who dares to differ from 
himself. The exposure of his fallacies and misrepresentions causes 
neither shame nor remorse ; he is callous to both ;—and the ascen- 
dancy he has gained over the minds of the lower orders, renders 
him perhaps more dangerous than any other opposition (for he de- 
nies that he is a radical!) writers with whose works I am acquainted. 
Whilst he continues to disseminate his poison among our working 
classes, we shall never know a very long interval of quiet; and we 
see no likelihood of his changing his conduct for the better. 

If shame had had any influence, he would have desisted from writing 
long since—but it is in vain to expose him ; it is of no use to correct 
his misrepresentations—for 


‘* Detect his web of sophistry in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 

[ have said thus much, that the character of this paper may be 
known ; and the statements it disseminates will then be received with’ 
all due caution. At the same time, I sincerely deprecate the influ- 
ence which such writershave over the public mind ; firmly believing, 
that to that cause alone may be attributed all our present difficulties, 
with respect to fears of insurrection and plunder. 

I call upon the respectable part of the community to turn their 
attention to these pestiferous productions of the British soil. They 
are Not indigenous plants ; for LoYaLTY and PATRIOTISM are the native 
tenants of British hearts. But they have been fostered by some of 
the liberal minded inhabitants of our isle, till they threaten to overran 
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the land with their rankness. I point to tlie axtan atid the THRON:; 
as the rallying point: Let us gather round them, and die, if neces. 
saty, in their defence. 

ALBION. 


Leeds, April 18th, 1820, 


er 


To the Editor of the Antijdcotin Review. 


SIR, | 

In the 25th Number of the Quarterly Review (article, Park’s tra- 
vels) the hypothesis there laid down as almost indisputable, is, the 
nencontinuity of the two Niles of Africa, or, (according to the Ev. 
ropean phraseology of the day) of the Niger and the Nile. 

This hypothesis, founded on the theory of Major Rennell, carries 
with it no evidence whatever, but the speculative geography of that 
learned traveller. The identity or connection of the two Niles, and 
the consequent water communication between* Cairo and Timbuctoo, 
receives (supposing the Quarterly Review to be cofrect) as our 
intelligence respecting Africa increases, additional confirmation ; and 
even the Quarterly Reviewer, who denominated the opinion recorded 
by me, the gossipping stories of Negroes, (vide Quarterly Review, 
No. 25, p. 140) now favours this opinion ! 

The Quarterly Reviewer appreciates Buckhardt’s information on 
this.subject, and depreciates mine, although both are derived from 
the same sources of intelligence, and so one another; the re- 
viewer says, ‘‘ Mr. Buckhardt has revived a question of older date, 
viz. that the Niger of Sudan, and the Nile of Egypt, are one and the 
same river :. this general testimony to a physical fact, can be shaken 
only by direct proof to the contrary.” 

This is all very well, I do not object tothe Quarterly Reviewer 
giving up an opinion which he finds no longer tenable, but when I see 
in the same review (No. 44, p. 481,) the following words ‘* we give 
no credit whatever to the report received by Mr. Jackson, of a person 
(several Negroes it should be) having performed a voyage by water, 
from Timbuctoo to Cairo,’’ I cannot but observe with astonishment, 
that the reviewer believes Buckhardt’s report that they are the same 
river, when at the same time, he does not believe mine. 

Is there not an inconsistency here, somew bat incompatible with the 
impartiality which ought to regulate the works of criticism? I will 
not for a moment suppose it to have proceeded from a spirit of animo- 
sity, which I feel myself unconscious of deserving. But the reviewer 
further says, the objection to the identity of the Niger and the Nile, 
is grounded on the incongruity of their periodical inundations, or on 
the rise and fall of the former river not corresponding with that of the 
latter ; I do not comprehend whence the Quarterly Reviewer has de- 
rived this information ; | have always understood the direct contrary, 
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* Vide Jackson’s account of Marocco, &c. chapter 13th, 
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which I have declared in the last editions of my account of Maroeco, 
page 304, which has been confirmed by a most intelligent African 
traveller, Aly Bey; (for which see his travels, page 220.) | 

I may be allowed to observe, that although the Quarterly Reviewer 
has changed his opinion on this matter, -I have invariably maintained 
mine, founded, as it is, on the concurrent testimony of the best in- 
formed; and most intelligent native African travellers, and I still as- 
sert, on the same foundation, the identity of the two Niles, and their 
continuity of waters, 

I have further to remark, what will most probably, ere long, prove 
correct, viz. that the * Bahar Aliad, that is to say, the river that passes 
through the country of Negroes, between Senaar and Douga, is an 
erroneous application, originating in the general ignorance among Eu- 
ropean travellers of the African Arabic, arid that the proper name of 
this river is Bahar Abeed, which is another term for the river called 
the Nile el Abeed, which passes south of Timbuctoo towards the east; 
called by Europeans the Niger. 

It therefore appears to me, and I really think it must appear to 
every unbiassed investigator of African geography, that every iota of 
African discovery, made successively by tHornemaun, Buckharde, 
and others, tends to confirm my water communication between Tim- 
iuctoo and Cairo, and the theorists and speculators in African geo- 
graphy, who have heaped hypothesis upon hypothesis, error upon 
error, who have raised splendid fabrics upon pillars of ice, will 
ere long close their book, and be compelled, by the force of 
truth and experience, to admit the fact stated about twelve years 
égo,in my account of Marocco, &c., viz. that the Nile of Sudane 
and the Nile of Egypt, are identified by a continuity of waters, and 
that a water communication is provided by these two great rivers, from 
Timbuctoo to Cairo ; and, moreover, that the general African opinion, 
that the Nile El Abeed (Niger) discharges itself in the salt sea (El 
Bahar Maleh), signifies neither more nor less, than that it discharges 
itself at the Delta in Egypt into the Mediterranean Sea ! 

JAMES GREY JACKSON. 
London, 7th April, 1820. 
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Zo the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


On ‘* Justification.” 
Sir, ; 

As there are in scripture many terms, the propriety of which résts 
much on local and temporary considerations, so as hardly to be fitted 
to modern use, and therefore require a particular caution in the 
application of them, such as “‘ elect,” ‘* saint,” &c. &c., so are there 
many likewise, which being used in more senses than one, are fre~ 


te 





* Bahar Abliad signifies white river, Bahar Abeed signifies river of 
egroes, 

+ Vide my letter in the Monthly Magazine, on this subject, for 
March 1817, p. 124. 
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quently confounded, aod have an erroneous sense assigned them - 
thus, by the word ** faith” is sometimes meant merely a religious be 
lief : sometimes a whole life and conduct formed upon that Christian 
principle. ‘‘ Works” also sometimes denotes the mere ritual of Jew. 
ish ceremonies ; and sometimes the whole law of religious compli- 
ance by ¢elief and practice. The word ‘ salvation” or ‘ saved,” is 
sometimes put for the final dispensation of happiness in the nezt 
world, and sometimes merely for a salvable condition, or way to be 
saved in this. 

The present remarks are designed to shew under what notions 
“« justification” is taken in the New Testament, and in St. Paul's epis. 
tle to the Romans more particularly. By the term itself is meant 
that, ground or footing, upon which we are accounted ‘* righteous be. 
fore God ;"’ in acceptance and favour with him, as a general term, and 


‘without always specifying the extent of it—and the truth is, that in 


two senses, or with two meanings, that word is used. First, for 
that justification by which a Heathen or a Jew, and even a sinner, was 
declared justified, in a Christian sense ; as being admitted primarily 
and nominally into the state of Christian calling, in reference to this 
world.—2dly. that by which any one may become finally justified in 
the world to come, 

By the former are to be understood those who merely pass from an 
unconverted state to the profession of Christianity ; and who are in 
this sense held to be justified ; asbeing received into the communion of 
Christ’s church on earth, through the medium of their faith professed; 
by the latter, those who are finally to be brought to salvation on the 
condition of a suttable obedience, as the fruit and consequence of that 
faith, For the former, faith alone is requisite: for the latter, the 
good works, or moral conduct, resulting from that principle put ia 
agency. 

The first justification may be discovered in the third, fourth, fifth, 
ninth, and tenth chapters of the epistle to the Romans, as in iii. 21, 
26. ‘* The righteousness of God is manifested by faith of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission ofsins that are past : that God might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” And in v.). 
‘© Therefore being justified by faith we have peace with God,” And 
iniv.5. ‘* Tohim that worketh not but Lelieveth in Him that jus 
tifieth the ungodly, his faith is accounted for righteousness.” In ix. 30, 
weread of ‘* the righteousness of faith: and passion. The second 
justification, or an enlargement of the former, upon the principles of 
active holiness, and with a view to everlasting happiness, is to be seed 
in the sixth, seventh, eighth, twelfth, and thirteenth chapters of the 
same epistle ;—as alsoin Rom. ii.6. ‘* God will render to every mao 
according to his deeds; Tribulation and anguish to every soul that 
doeth evil; but glory; and honour, and peace to every one that worketh 
good ; and not the hearers of the law, but the doers of the law, shal 
be justified.” Of the first, therefore, or fundamental justification, 
the objects were the unconverted : whether Gentiles or Jews :—the 
former abandoned to all vice and depravity ; the latter equally cot 
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rupt and inekeusable, Yet these very same persons, after greens 
their Lelief in Christ, ate said to have been ‘‘ purged from their o 
gins,” (2 Pet, i. 9.) ‘* reconciled to God,” (2 Cor. v. 20,) “* no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God,” (Eph. ii. 14.) that is, justified, or accepted into 
a participation of the present privileges of the Gospel, solely of 
account of their faith, (Rom. v. 1.) transplanted ‘‘ into the kingdom 
of his Son,” (Col. i. 3,) through faith ; not by works of righteous- 
ness, Of the second, or final justification, the objects are, those who 
have added to their faith, that is, totheir primary justification, the 
requisite compliances of the Gospel ; those who being already mem- 
bers of the visible church on earth, have added to that faith, virtue, 
practical moral holiness ; without which, their advancement to final 
justification or everlasting salvation, would never be effected. This 
is the justification contended for by St. James ; (ii. 17, 26.) as that 
alone which can ensure a place in heaven. So that the sentiments of 
the two epistle-writers are completely reconcileable : St. Paul referring 
in certain passages alluded to, tothe incipient state of a Christian ; 
St, James including the consequent deportment of a}| Christians till the 
| consummation of all things,—a ‘‘ patient continuance in well doing,’ ’ 
(Rom, ii. 7.) and a constant enduring in all holiness ‘* untothe end.” 
(Matt. xxix. 13.) 
So that in strictness, perhaps, the first justification may be said, 
properly and peculiarly to belong to the times of Christ, or the Apos- 
H) tolic ministry : or if brought to our own times by analogy with any 
thing in our own church, might have its comparison or illustra 
tion in OUr BAPTISMAL Covenant ; whereby we are justified or accept= 
ed with God “ as righteous,” sv far; as by our descent from offend- 
ing Adam, we had been made, or reputed, sinners; ‘ born in sin,” 
though not personally criminal; from which charge of imputation, 
f our deliverance, or our being accepted into righteousness before God, 
may be, and is, thence dated ; and our first justification thus com- 
} mences, A distinction of this kind is certainly contemplated by our 
church doctrine ; as preceding, but ever requiring, the performance 
of good works, and.as commencing in this world ; regarding final 
justification or everlasting happiness in the world to come, as the end 
and sequel of the foregoing. From whence every Laptized Christian, 
and therefore so far justified, must see the necessity of good works 
or holy /ife to secure a final justification, or admission into heaven : 
without which, his primary admission into the Christian Church will 
avail him nothing, A distinction between areal Christian and one 
who only bears the mame, never to be lost sight of ! 
But are we not ‘‘ justified freely by God's grace ?”(Rom. iii. 29.) 
““ saved by grace, and not by works of righteousness, but according 
to his mercy 2” (Tit. iii. 5.7.) Certainly, and at all events we are, 
Bat in conformity with what has preceded; nor proving more than 
that the whole of jusification, in both kinds first and final, is the 
effect of God's free gift and mercy : whether by faith, or the pro 
fessing principle alone, we are admitted to the former, or are permite 
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ted, by adding to that work of holiness, to arrive eventually to ths 
latter, But still, the grace of God, his favour, and free gift, is not 
that which justifies us in either case independently of ourselves, or by 
an /lection or Predestination, irrespectively of other circumstances, 
as some have weakly imagined. And all that is meant by the expres. 
sion, is only, that God’s grace and mercy is the medium, throv 
which our faith is allowed to operate towards our /irsé justification, by 
itself alone ; and through which also our good works, when duly per- 
formed, are suffered, or will be suffered, to produce our second justi. 
fication, or everlasting happiness. The whole is therefore God's grace 
freely bestowed upon us. Nor are our works, or we by them, truly 
recommendable to God in virtue of any covenant from Him, or, as 
our article expresses it, ‘“‘ pleasing” in his sight, but as they are done 
in consequence of that principle called faith, by which we receive 
our primary justification ;—We being till ¢hen in our original state of 
inculpation or sentence from Adam, called “ sin,” and ‘* children of 
wrath ;” so far the objects of his displeasure, as MANKIND ; though 
not individually so, ourselves. 

A proper regard to the two senses of the word ‘‘ justification,” first 
and second, nominal and initiatory here, and final or complete here. 
after; and to the two senses of the word ‘‘ faith,” the externa 
profession productive of the former, and the active principle of holi- 
ness pervading the whole life; so as to secute the /atter, are the artis 
cles to be here attended to. 

The result is, that when we speak of “ justification” at all, and of 
justification ‘ by faith,” we ought to understand the terms and what 
‘we mean, distinctly. If we speak of ‘* justification” in that sense, 
for which a simple profession of faith or belief was held sufficient, 
in the cases of unconverted Heathens or Jews, or certain sinners, that 
implies a “ justification’ of the first kind. If we mean that otheror 
secondary ** justification,” our everlasting salvation, or acceptances 
righteous or filly justified in the sight of God; for that ‘* faith” with 
all its appendant works of righteousness is essentially required. 

This is the ‘* faith” fully contended for by St. Paul in many places; 
and by St. James ; and by Christ himself as the result of all his doc 
trine, as to the means of obtaining heaven ; that is our full ‘ justifi 
cation,” so far as we can attain that end.- So that the inculeating of 
« faith” without good ‘ works” for the purposes of ¢hat, or the 
substituting of belief for holiness, isa delusion implying ignotanced 
the Christian doctrine, and an error, which by a variety of argumests 


may be refuted. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


April 1, 1820. D, D. 


= ~ ‘ 


On the Bishop of Bristol's Letter to his Clergy, given in the Count 
Newspaper, April 18, 1820. 


‘* A difference of opinion has lately prevailed between: some of tht 
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Clergy of Bristol respecting the manner of administering the Holy 
Sacrament ; the venerable diocesan has addressed to them the fol- 
lowing circular letter :— 


“* Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, March 30. 

«’ Reverend Sir,—Having been informed, that several clergymen 
in my diocese have adopted an irregular manner of administering tho 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, by delivering the holy elements, 
and pronouncing the words which accompany them, to more than one 
person, at one time ; and having given the subject my most serious: 
consideration, and consulted others of the Bishops thereupon, I must 
require all clergymen of my diocese to avoid the aforesaid irregular 
practice ; to lay it aside, if they have at any time adopted it ; and 
to conform, exactly, in this case, asin all others, to the directions 
given in the Rubric. 

I remain, Reverend Sir, 
‘* Your very affectionate Brother, 
W. BrisTor. 





51k, 

The practice above alluded to may, probably, by the generality of 
your readers, be imagined to have no other motive, than the urgency 
of time and circumstances in respect to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in populous towns and crowded congregations : and 
perhaps by some even of the clergy implicated, has been adopted for 
these reasons, not altogether with their own cordial approbation.—But 
your readers, in general, should be informed, that this does not include 
the whole of the case alluded to; which makes a part of that irre- 
gular system secretly much favoured by a certain description of our 
clergy, in respect to both the Sacraments ; on account of which, 
together with some other peculiar notions and practices in their clerical 
departments, the observations of the laity and of their brother clergy, 
are much turned towards them. In fact, though ministers in the estab- 
lished church, their deviations from it are considerable. Their un- 
warranted sense of BAPTISM, as being little more than “ the record- 
ing of a name in the Parish-Register,” is a proof of this; anda 
practice actually known to have been attempted in one diocese, orFi- 
CIALLY complained of to its Bishop, and repressed by nim ; and which 
would, otherwise, have speedily become general among such Ministers, 
namely ,that of suffering the ParnisH-Cierk to Laptize in the absence 
of the Rector, confirms the same. 

The real motive, however, for the ugage forbidden by the Bishop 
of Bristol, seems to be this : that the acknowledging all their Chris- 
tian-brethren to be real christians, unless they are specially converted, 
Places them under a difficulty in the administration of the sacred 
element to all personally and individually :—lest they should be 
imagined to acknowledge as CurisTians, those who have not given 
those proofs of their Conversion, which are required by that peculiar 
order of Christian Teachers. It is well known that those of this 
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class consider the Church. of Christ as divided into a visible and ay 
invisible Church : meaning that some, perhaps, even of those who 
receive the Sacrament, will finally be proved (as may very possibly be 
the case) not to be the truly elected Christians into the heavenly man- 
sions ; and that those who constitute the charch of Christ on earth, 
may not eventually form the Church of Christ in keaven. Under 
the notion therefore of such an “ Election” as will finally by the 
arbitration of Christ take place hereatter,—and influenced: by their 
own peculiar ideas of the term ‘* Election,” they suppose themselves 
(truly !!!) to be at liberty to imagine an ELECTION, OF @ SELECTION, 
here :—-which accordingly, in their own minds, they make ; and act 
upon this distinction. Their unwillingness is, to acknowledge any to 
be the gLecr, but those whom inthe Ca.vinistic sense they con- 
sider such ; and any to be vea/ Christians, but those who are or have 
been in their sense converted : their endeavour therefore is, by adminis- 
tering the Sacred Elements to members, to avoid the specific applica- 
tion of their address toany personally, including hereby many in ageneral 
declaration of the prescribed words, and leaving it to each individual 
to judge of the propriety of his own separate and personal share of 
blessing in that Holy Institution, The uses of the words ‘‘ you” and 
** your” are more indefinite, than ‘‘ thee” and “ thine ;” and come 
nearer to their purpose. Their notions also of PrepEsTINaTion 
Jead much to the same conclusion, 

This therefore is one of the many instances, wherejn the inaccuracy 
introduced by Calvinistic exposition, perplexes the plain forms and 
sentiments of our Established Church, and shews the caution and 
consideration necessary in the discharging of its duties. 

The irregularity here censured by the Bishop of Bristol, is some, 
times pretendedly justified by the practice of administering. Conris- 
MATION to several at one time ; perhaps even to a whole sail-full of 
the Chancel. But the real necessity of such a case, from the pum- 
bers, frequently, to be confirmed, the inability of elderly or infirm 
Bishops, their long abstinence from such a custom, while health and 
strength are afforded them, furnish an apology for THEM, while in 
the other case, young men are mostly alluded to. To which also isto 
be added, ‘that nothing in the Rubric Limits the practice in Confirmation, 
and that, in all cases, much of a dispensing power is professedly given 
to Bishops ; and that in our church, Confirmation is, not one of out 
SACRAMENTS, as derived from Curist, however high and solemp, 
and pious its authority. In the one instance, the practice is avowed, 
and publicly and fully accounted for ; in the other there is a concealed 
and unscriplural motive which gives support to it, Much acknow 
Jedgement is due to the Bishop of Bristol for his judicious admonition. 

ACADEMICUS. 

April 20, 1820. 


The Editor begs leave to assure the public, that this Letter wa 
yeceived after the Review of the Pamphlet addressed to Dr. Burrow 
pad gone to the press, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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By a Radical Reformer. 


+ Mast all these honours and these labours die ?” 
 SHAKSPBARB. 


Adieu for five years, glorious Radicalism, 
Parliamentary darkness hath shadow’'d thy sun ; 

Ab! must thou then serve for vile Tories’ waggism, 
For Castlereagh’s triumph, for Canning’s curs’d fun ? 


For this came the Radage and Peerage together ? 
Did Norfolk and Willan for this hob-a-nob ? 

Did Ramsden for this throw away cap and feather ? 
For this put great Brandon his hand in his fob? 


For this, too, have Harmer and Pearson been prying, 
Into every Radical alley and hut ; | 
Affidavits of Yeomanry cruelty buying, 
At sixpence the bruise, and a shilling the cut? 


Have our warriors for this, not afraid to be undone, 
To the hazard so oft put their patriot poles ; 

Scorning laws made in ness as well as in London, 
Caring nought for their bodies and /ess for their souls ? 


And have they besides, maugre habit and nature, 
Of tax-paying drink, the temptation withstood ; 
And, true Sangradonians drank nothing but water, 
Whilst the cavalry doctors were letting them blood ? 


Are the drumming, and fifing, and fiddling all ended? 
Shall there be no more marching in battle array ? 
No new constitutions be-made, nor old mended ? 
No extempore speakers—with nothing to say %* 


Then raise the wild wail for lost Radicalism, 
And call all Reformers to join the sad dirge! 

Let them sing how the bright sun of Treason and Deism, 
Is setting in darkness, and may not emerge! : 


Of Radical banners, a monument build then, 

In the classical style of the county new drop; 
Erect it at York, or in Peterloo field, then, 

And place the dear bones of Tom Paine at the top ! 





*In allusion to Richard hee of to 
Hoddersfield meeting, 
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In the Press. Royal Military Calendar, Army Service Book, ang 
,Military History of the last Century. Containing the services of aij 
the General and Field Officers of the Army; Narratives of all the 
Battles and Sieges of the last century. Biographies of deceased and 
retired Officers, &c. &c. By Sir John Phillippart, Librarian to 
H.-R. H. the Duke of Kent. Third Edition, 5 vols. 8yo. 


In the Press, in one volume 8vo. an Account of Timbuctoo and 
Housa, Territories. in the Interior of Africa, by El Hage Abd Salam 
Shabeenie, a Native of Marocco, who personally visited and resided 
as a Merchant in those interesting Countries. With Notes, critical 
and explanatory. 

To which will be added, Letters descriptive of several Journies 
through West and South Barbary, and across the Mountains of Atlas, 
personally performed by Mr. Jackson, between the years 1790 and 
1805. Also, his Translations of several very interesting Letters in 
the Original Arabic, from Muhamedan Potentates to Christian Kings, 
exemplifying the peculiar Phraseology of that Oriental Language, 
African Anecdotes, Fragments, &c. 








The Rey. Dr. Evans of Islington, has on the eve of publication, 
a Posthumous work, entitled The Welch Nonconformist Memorial, 
or Cambro-British Biography; containing sketches of Vavascr 
Powell, and other founders of the Dissenting interest in Wales ; with 
an Essay on Druidism, and an account of the introduction of the 
Gospel ‘into Britain. By the late Rev. William Richards, LL.D. 


of Lynn. 


as 
ss : 


oe en 


Louis Buonaparte’s History of his reign in Holland, will be pub 
lished in a few days. 


The Travels in England, Wales, and Scotland, in the year 1816, 
Dr. Spiker, Librarian to his Majesty the king of Prussia, have be 
translated from the German, and will be published in the coursed 
the ensuing month. 
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A System of Education, intended for the King of Rome, and othet 
Princes of the blood of France; drawn up by the Imperial Cound 
of State under the personal superintendence of the Emperor Nap’ 
leon, and finally approved by him. 

This extraordinary production was found in the Cabinet of Nap’ 
leon at St. Cloud. It is printing in Frencb, verbatim, with an Eng 
translation, and will be ornamented with a beautiful portrait of ibe 
son of Napoleon, engraving by Wright, froma fine original mipial” 
painting, by Isabey. 
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Mr. Murray's ‘‘ Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
Asia,” which has been for some time announced, will make its ap 

rance in the course of May next. The object of this work, as 
of that on Africa, is to comprise, within a moderate compass, what- 
js most important and amusing in the narratives of the various tra- 
vellers who have visited this extensive quarter of the globe. Besides 
the best works of known and standard travellers, the author has 
introduced a considerable number, which, as they exist only in the 
jess known European languages, or in the Manuscfipts of our public 
libraries, may probably be new to the English reader. Among these 
may be mentioned, Clavijo’s Embassy to Timur in 1404—Andrada’s 
Passage of the Himmalah in 1624—Don Garcia de Sylva’s Embassy 
to the court of Sha Abbas in 1618—Sir Thomas Grantham’s Voyage 
in the Indian Seas in 1683-4—Proceedings of the Portuguese Mis- 
sionaries in India and Japan, (from the great works of Gusman, 
Nieremberg, the Oriente Conquistado, &c.)—-Manuscript Reports to 
the Senate of Venice, on various countries of the East ; and narra- 
tives relative to Asiatic Russia, from the German collections of Pallas 
and Muller.. The whole will be accompanied with geographical and 
historical illustrations of the past and present state of the continent. 


Preparing for the Press, a Grammar of the Arabic Language. By 
James Grey Jackson, Professor of Arabic. 


No accurate Grammar of the Arabic Language has ever yet issued 
from the British Press !—It is extraordinary that the many professors 
of that bold and figurative language of the East, have never yet fa- 
voured the public with such a desirable work.—An attempt will now 
be made, by the above author, to supply in England this deficiency in 
Oriental Literature. 





The following Works are in the Press. 


Stories Founded on Facts. By Mrs. Grant, of Croyden, Author of 


s eketches of Life and Manners,” and ‘ Delineations of Scenery,” 
&e. 


The Literary and Political Life of Augustus von Kotzebue. Trans- 
lated from the German. 


Ancient Spanish Romances, relating to the twelve Peers of France, 
mentioned in ** Don Quixote,” with English metrical Versions, by 
Thomas Rodd, preceded by the ‘* History of Charles the Great, and 
Orlando,” translated from the Latin of Spanheim. 


El Teatro Espannol Moderno. 


oleae 1, Containing five plays by Moratin. With a Portrait of 
or, - 














gy Tarif, for 1820, containing all the duties of the Russian 
ire. | 
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Jast published, crown 8vo. adorned with plates and Wood: cits, 
The Adventures of Thoinas Eustace, of Chinnor, Oxfordshire, who 
fied from his apprenticeship, at Amersham, and was shipwrecked of 
the coast of America, when he hung by his hands to the side of the 
ship for eighteen hours, in consequence of which le lost his ‘limbs, 
but was at length restored, and became the master of Amersham 
Workhouse, in 1618. By a Clergyman. 


Just published, The Nature and Genius of the German Language 
displayed in a more extended Review of its Grammatical Forms, thay 
is to be found in any Grammar extant; and elucidated by Quotations 
from the best authors. By D. Boileau. | 


Just Published, The Ridicals Unmasked, or the Thistle rooted it 
Cato Street. With Monitory Notes, and an Engraving of the Radical 
Parliament, by Cruikshanks. ) 


Motives for an Inquiry into the present Distresses, addressed th 
Members of both Houses of Parliament ; showing, that the artificial 
high price of Corn, occasions a much greater pressure than the whole 
amount of the taxes, , 


Just Published, Spanish Dramatic Literature, E] Teatro Espannol; 
con Notas Criticas y Explanatorias. 


Volume 1. containing 7 plays by Lope De Vega and Cervantes. 


Volume 2. containing five plays by Calderon de la Batca. Withs 
Portrait of the Author. 


La Pronunciation Angloise rendue facile par Analogie, avec les Sont 
Francois, d’aprés le Systeme Frangois, d’aprés le Systeme de Walker, 
avec des Tableau, des Thémes sur un Plan entiérement nouveau ; 3 
I’Usage des Etrangers. Par John Davenport, Maitre de Langues. 


Maillatd’s Complete Treatise on the Present and Past Patticiples of 
the French Language, containing Rules hitherto unexplained, wi 


Examples, followed by an Analysis. 7 


. Chefs-d’CEuvre of French Literature; consisting of interesting 
Extracts from the classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse, will 
biographical and critical Remarks on the authors and their Works 


Nouveau Receuil de Contes et Anecdotes, Frangois-Italien, 


#,* The above work has been carefully revised, by an Italian mastet 
of great celebrity. | 


Just Published, Christian Union without the Abuses of Popery: 
a Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s, in Reply to his Lordship’ 
Letter, entitled ‘‘ Popery incapable of Union with a Protestadl 
Charcb, &c, By Samuel Wix, A.M. F. R.and A. S. Vicar of 5 
Bartholomew the Less, London. : 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


o-- 





Ar atime when the nation is convulsed by conspiracy and 
rebellion, discussions respecting religious points may well be 
suspended, Nor ought any controversy to be allowed” even 
respecting political ones. The fortress of the constitution'is 
not to be seized, sword in hand, and improvements cantiét’ be 
expected from confusion and clamour. Still less’ ¢an’ ‘we 
suppose that on so difficult a subject. as legislation, any new 
light will he thrown by the most ignorant part of the commu- 
nity. These may, indeed, be distressed, but it does’ not follow 
that they even know the cause of their distress, still less how 
they can remove that cause. For instance, if the late‘want’of 
work among our manufactories arise from the difficalty of ‘séf- 
ling our articles on the continent, would any alteration’ of ‘the 


law and constitution remove that difficulty?” Again, “observe 


the perplexed state of the question. ‘The continetital manu- 
facturers wish to exclude our goods, because we undersell them, 
our disaffected here declare that we have lost the continental 
trade from our /wgh prices, which they attribute® totaxes. 
Now both causes cannot be true. Besides, suppose the’ Gonti+ 
nent, for the sake of encouraging their own people, should 
follow the example of France, and carefully exclude’’allour 
manufactures of every kind, this, would produce inuch distress 
among us, no doubt ; but surely no. blame would attach'tothe 
government of this country, ‘ahd no alteration of ‘the constifa- 
tion could possibly remove’ that distress.’ ‘The «total ‘abolition 
of all taxes would not. For the' compatative wealth of ‘iridivi- 


duals, after such abolition, would be the same ‘as before,” Those 


who are now poor would remain so. ° Hf ‘thé farmer sold his 

corn at half its present price, he must give his labourérs half 

theit present hire. | But a man ‘may as well expéct’ to- extract 
No, 263, Vol. 58, April, 1820. ~~ OT. Bear 
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gold from an accumulation of filth, as beneficial institutions 
from the mass of blasphemy, infidelity, impiety, violence, 
rapine, and ignorance, now fermenting together. During the 
present turbulent state of mind in the lower classes, no. person 
truly’ actuated’ by a dove to’ his country,~ would add +o tha 
agitation, by proposing any alteration mot immediatély ‘neces. 
sary. On these grounds, therefore, it may reasonably be 
expected, that the claims of the Papists to be admitted to the 
few places of chief authority from which they are yet excluded, 
will not be taken into consideration during the present sessions, 
For it is very certain that they possess as much civil and 
religious liberty as the rest of the nation... So far are they 
themselves from suffering under peculiar restrictions, that if 
we may trust Andrews, the Editor of the Popish Journal, 
called. Orthodox, the leading party amongst them are at present 
busily. employed in laying restrictions on the Popish press h 
this country, by making its productions subject to the surveil. 
lance of the Index at Rome. In this, and a. thousand other 
imstances, we may perceive that among Christians Spiritual and 
temporal matters are so closely blended together, as to render 
it impossible to separate them, or to exhibit complete allegi- 
ance to, Pope Pius and King George. Besides, from the death 
-of our, late.revered monarch, the sessions of Parliament could 
got commence before the .end of April, to transact all the 


‘business which usually occupies the whole time from - January 


toJuly, with the addition of the various questions respecting 
the civil list, which present circumstances will rendér more 
complicated than ever. Add to this, the petitions against 
returns, and the various questions arising from contested elec- 
tions, and it will appear impossible to get through that business 
which must necessarily be transacted before the end of July. 
So-that,all questions not of immediate importance, must be 
deferred, But although the question respecting ‘the Popish 
glaims. may be. regarded as-at rest for the present, we fear the 
repeated. enormities of Popery will never suffer the Protestant 
mind to, be. at rest. Hw: ' \ “4 eo 
_{ Qur-readers may recollect, that in our number for Januatj 
last, we-noticed a publication by Sir Harcourt, Lees, ‘entitled, 
Nouvelles &. la, Main, or the. Antidote. In a manner. so lively 
and.just, he satirized the conduct of Papists in Ireland, % 
well'exposed their designs, and-so clearly objected to granting 
them further power, that the work lias gone ‘rapidly ae 
verbaorveignt euitionsy and js yet sold as quickly as it can } 
printed. The Papists, of course, were much. enraged, and 


having no othér-means of annoyance, the Inquisition nd 
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being’ yet established -ia Ireland, they) have-;had recourse. to 
their usual practice, the dagger.. A conspitacy was formed to 
murder Sir Harcourt Lees’ and all his family—his,innocent 
family, wife, ‘children, and ;servants. Detected through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, three-men were secured, at- 
tempting the horrid crime, and were immediately sent to Mo- 
naghan jail, chained and guarded. Well might Sir Harcourt 


| style the Papists a blood-thirsty crew. . But so it is, that idola- 
) tors are always blood-thirsty, from the worshippers of Moloch 


besmeared withithe gore of infants, in the days of yore, down 
tothe worshippers of the ci-devant Jupiter at Rome, and of 
Brahma at Juggernaut.* But we know not. if those who. are 
infallibly right, may not justify the murder of their opponents. 
Aschismatic from the temple worship was inevitably punished 
with death, because on any religious doubt the High Priest 
could have recourse to God himself, and:therefore his deci- 
sions were infallible. Those, too, who now hold with Bellar- 
mine, that the Pope is a God on earth, or, what all Papists.do, 
that ne of the Council of Trent are infallibly trne 
and certain, act with consistency, at:least; when they murder 
those who actively oppose these dogmas. Therefore, the. de- 
struction of the Albigenses by fire,and sword, jn the.thirteenth 
century, the murders of Queen Mary, the. massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, those wholesale - exploits, together with the 
assassination’ of. innumerable individuals, arose from this 
principle of infallibility, and.may certainly be justified thereon, 
Nay, we are informed, fairly enough, before-hand, that the 
same means will again be resorted to, when it may ‘be done 
with safety. ‘We suppose that the guilt of this horrid trans- 
action will: be shifted off ‘by various pretences, It will-be.said, 
that it arose from the angry feelings of the individuals con- 
cerned, neither prompted nor encouraged by others: in any 
higher station, or that some private grudge caused the nefarious 
attempt. With respect to the first, let us see how: the case 


stands. Three men, strangers, comé ‘from a distance to mur- 


der a whole family and its head, because a pamphlet, injurious 
tothe Holy Roman faith, hasbeen published. These three 
men are from the very dregsof the population ;:they can 





neither read nor:write themselvés, arid can -‘know'no mote df 
i «) : tae ue a a ae! dicene ch» WAtae, Bitaties te 
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* Our readers will recollect that the two statues at St. Peter's now 


worshipped for that Saiot, were formerly Jupiters. © The marble one 
has got new hands; holding ‘keys, instead 6f.a thunderbolt, and the 
bronze statue was:re-cast. The apostate Julian performed the same 
telative worship to the bronze, which the Pope; now does!!! ) 
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the pamphlet than has been told by others: It is-perfectl yoy 
of the course of things, that they ‘should have even thought 
of such-an atrocity unprompted. We appeal to the common 
sensé of every one, if this canbe the case. On the other hand, 
we know that the assassins of Henry IV. of France, and of 
the Prince of Orange, with many other conspirators, some 
who completed their villainy, and others who were. prevented, 
have been all trained on by Popish priests, generally by the 
Jesuits, to the attempt. They were persuaded that they were 
doing God service, that they were preparing for themselves , 
rich reward in another world, and lest any guilt should remain, 
they’all received previous absolution. For the truth of-al 
this’ we appeal to the uncontradicted page of history. These 
are facts allowed generally at the time, and as to the modem 
contrAlictions, so’ impudently obtruded on the. public now. 
a-days, they are utterly unworthy of notice. 7 

- Now let us examine the second possible pretence, that these 
men were urged on by some private grudge. But they .were 
strangers—that alone is a sufficient answer. Yet we must say 
something more, Sir Harcourt Lees is Rector of Essexford 
Ardee, in the county of Louth, about forty-four miles from the 
Trish metropolis. He is a man of most kind and benevolent 
habits, employing*a considerable part of his time and pro 

in relieving the wants of his poorer neighbours... If, through 
the infirmities of human nature, or the accidents of human 
life, he had injured any individual, no man would sooner, ot 
more fully, make ample compensation to the injured. Suchis 
his well-known ‘character. Hence it is so improbable, that.we 
may fairly say impossible, for him to have given cause for 
mortal spite to three different individuals. Instances have, 
indeed, oecurred, of persons goaded to such dreadful revenge 
by long and'severe oppression. But these are rare cases, and 
then'not ‘three, a single person only has been so goaded.» The 
combination proves a conspiracy, and a conspiracy arguess 
eause common to all. We may therefore fairly conclude that 
these: assassins were prompted by some secret Popish com- 
mittee, who could and did feel the severity of Sir Harcourts 
publications, and: who could justify to themselves: the -suppot 
of their religion by murder. ‘Phat these men. will be disco 
vered we have no hopes. If any one of their unfortunate 
instruments should. make a discovery, he would die excommr 
nicated, and the dread of this Papal weapon is. such om th 
minds of the illiterate lrish,; that the truth cannot be expected. 
These:circumstances, however, ought to serve as a .warnilg 
to the empire at large, and convince them that the model 
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system of Popery deviates not an iota from the ancient, and 
crusades against Protestants will be commented as soon'as 
they are possible, which it is our duty to-take care’shall not be | 
in our time, nor that of our posterity. SS 

. ‘After thus noticing the danger Sir Harcourt Lees has escaped, 
itis but an act of justice to prevent another clergyman inno- 


cently incurring the same. In the last numberof ' Andrews’s 


Journal, there is a most violent and ridiculous letter addressed 


to the Editor of the ANTIZACOBIN REVIEW, AND PROTESTANT 
Apvocats, the Friend and Coadjutor of Mr. Wiliam M’ Gavin, 
Merchant, Glasgow, alias the Prorestanr. And he denounces 
Mr. O’Donnoughue as this Editor, whom we hereby publicly 
declare to be perfectly unconnected with this work, and even 
personally unknown toits conductors. We should beextremely 
concerned if any attempt should be made on that gentleman; 
ason Sir H. Lees, or that any of his family shouldbe lamed 
for life, as a poor child of Finigan’s was, because the father 
endeavoured to remove the ignorance of the Irish in’ St. Giles’s, 
and therefore we hope the secret Popish committee will ascer~ 
tain the fact with a little more accuracy, before they send out 
their emissaries, than their tool’ Julius seems to have ‘done: 
At the same time, we think what has occurred already fully 
justifies every endeavour at concealment.; because, however 
courageous a man may be, still it is impossible to free the 
mind from all impression of danger, or'to be always guarded 
against the secret assassin. Besides, this is not a’ personal 
contest. We have nothing to do with Julius, or Eusebius, but 
contend, as our ancestors have done. before us; against the 
idolatries, superstitions, and falsehoods of the Church of Rome, 
and shall expose, from time to time, the terrible fruits of those 
errors. If, as we surmise, no attempt on the ‘part of the 
Papists, can be brought forward this sessions of Parliament, 


| we shall have time to execute a project we have’ long “had*in 


hand, which we think will prove, if any attention be paid to 
the maxim of our Lord, By their fruits shall ye know them, that 
the holy fathers of the Roman See‘were, before ‘the Reforma+ 
tion, the most infamoas wretches that ever disgraced mankind. 
The debaucheries of Tiberius, the cruelties of Nero, the abomi- 
nations of all the worstemperors put together, have been surpassed 
by the Popes. We mean to give extracts from their lives, written 
by a Papist, and as Julius seems anxious to know what edition 
we use, we shall quote from one printed at Cologne in 1573. 
Nor let any of our readers be staggered. at. what, we .have just 
advanced. We will give them, by way. of assurance, an ex- 
‘ract from a living author, who not only himself may be 
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referred to; but what he describes. is probably yet in existence, 
Sin James Epwarp Smrrn, President of the Linngay 
Society, In.vol. 2; p..243; of his Tour, we have the follow; 
sage. ‘* The Palace (Villa Giulia). is small, but very éle. 
tly adorned.’ It remained long desolate till repaired by 

lement the Fourteenth and the present Pope (1793.) The 
roof of a semi-circular arcade in the back front is finely 
painted, with a trellis of roses, jasmine, and. various flowers, 
interspersed with birds, satyrs, and great numbers of little 
boys and girls sporting in various ways. Several of these 
groups are indecent, and one towards the north end too. abom- 
nable to be described. What can be said of the manners of 
an age and country, in which such license was tolerated inthe 
Papal character? Who can now dispute the truth of those 
disgraceful traits with which Boyle and other Protestants have 
marked the history of Julius the Third, and some other 
Popes.” Thus the two last Popes allowed their palace to be 
décorated with pictures which a Protestant would regard as 
infamous to be even possessed of,in secret. So much for 
Papal holiness. But to return to the letter. We apprehend 
that it is written by Eusebius, and not Julius—by Andrews to 
himself. The style, the expressions, the tout ensemble, are s 
pecutiarly Eusebian, that we must. have strong . proof to the 
contrary ere we retract our conjecture. We. had, indeed, in- 
tended to have transmitted an, answer, but other papers which 
were sent by our means have been refused insertion, and some 
evén written by persons of his own faith, have been declined 
for reasons assigned. Next we thought of inserting it whole, 
but we found it far too long, We have therefore copied the 
most important parts, and annexed notes, that our readers may 
sée the venom of modern Popery: With respect to Mr 
M‘Gavin, we are happy to, style him our friend and coadjutor; 
we congratulate him on the success of his endeavours, . and 
trust that when the citizens of Glasgow are relieved from the 
terrors of rebellion, they will properly appreciate his labours, 
and we know.that those who had forgotten what Popery wa 
and is, now view it in all its original deformity, 

oo 

“¢ Letter to the Editor of the Anti-Facotin Review and Protest 

Advocate, the friend and coadjutor of Mr. William M°Gavin, Me- 

chant, Glasgow, alias ‘‘ Tue Protestant.” 
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ever read the first became a Jew, and the other | 


the Pope. Besides, the papists in the army.and navy do-not hear the 
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ligion, in the world, all ages and all countries have produced men 
7 will, not believe. Itis a serious reflection, that falge teachers 
and false prophets shall continue to arise, even until the end art 
toannoy and persecute the church of God. It is painful, to obserye, 
that, even in this age of boasted illumination, the darkness* _ which 
Luther spread around, has not yet disappeared from our horizon,; and 
that there are still men who continue to bark with all the venom of 
that heresiarch—men who assail the church of Christ with all tl 
asperity which hatred and bigotry can engender, and who would 


> not give credit even unto an angel of heaven, were he to descen 


declare unto them the truth. For such men [ say alas! that it 
should be se : for as well might they attempt to pluck uP the maun- 
tain from its seat—as well might they attempt to ‘ ride upon the 
whirlwind and direct the storm,’ as vainly to attempt to annihilate 
or destroy the holy catholic and apostolic church. sitll 
“I do not mean ta insinuate, sir, that you are one of those blind 
individuals ta whom I have alluded ; I do not mean to inginuate, sir, 
that, if the temptation of interest and advancement were held out tw 
you, you would not view objects in a different light ;—I do not mean 
to insinuate, that if affairs (by the dispensations of the Almighty) 
were to take a new turn, and the Roman catholic religion become the 
established religion of this country, .you would not then become as 
much its advoeate as you are at present itsenemy. No, no, sir, do 
not imagine that I make any such insinuations ; for I yerily believe 
you have an elasticity of conscience, and a timerserving position, 
which might procure for you the vicarage of Bray.t The detestab 
party spirit and the monstrous misrepresentations which appear monthl} 
in your pages—your determination to twist and turn the truth ra | 
- most plain and: obvious meaning, is to me sufficient evjdence'‘of 
is. 
“ Has not every field in’Europe, in which the British army 


} been en ged, both anterior and subsequent to the time to whic 


[ have alluded, down to the great and decisive battle of Waterloo, 





* It is well known that too much Jight will blind owls,—-but we 
think that nothing except_a total heedlessness as to what is said, and a 
certainty that no contradiction would be admitted, has encouraged 
such an absurd charge as this, The enlightened monks of those days 
denounced Hebrew and Greek as two new rg By Se 3 who- 

eretics, ..: 

t Can an instance be given of promotion obtained by. any of 
those who have so diligently apposed Popish errors, The present 
ministry. seem to have determined to despise the press, but.perbaps 
late events may incline them to alter their practice. 


+ It was never pretended that.a Briton was less. brave for being a 
papist, but that his loyalty was divided... Popery a aly ba engaged 
against Buonaparte than. the reformed seligion, the latter he certaiply 


Would not haye disturbed, but it wasas. certainly bis intent to, dethrope 
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afforded signal proofs of catholic bravery, and of their undoubted 
Joyalty?‘ ¢f care not, therefore, sir, although there ‘may be‘ay 
handred ‘ honest’ members of the house of cominons ‘ bold enough’ 
to read over a few pages of catholic history. From an‘ honest’ anj 
candid‘ member catholics well know they baye nothing to’ fear. 
They ‘well know that such a man would disdain to refer to individual 
or exceptionable cases to prove the disloyalty of a general body ;—they 
well know that such a man would never impute principles to a body 
of christians which their faith and practice constantly refuted ;— 
they well know that such aman woold make allowances for the 
frailty of human nature, and that, if be could point Oot from the 
page of history instances where certain catholics became disloyal, 
he could also point out hundreds of instances, both in catholic and 
ptotestant’ times, to prove their ‘ undoubted Joyalty’ and < affec. 
tion for the constitution.’ Yes, sir, be could do more: he could 
tell ‘the house that every thing which protestants'hold dear and esti. 
mable in the British constitution, was framed‘ and obtained by our 
catholic ancestors. He could tell the house also who it was obtained 
from the pusz//animous John Magna charta,* that bulwark of our rights 
and liberties ; and he might conciude by telling the house, if he chose, 
who it was that first made inroads on this excellent birthright of 
Englishmen—this boasted work of a catholic archbishop, and the 
catholic barons at Runnymede : he might say with truth, that inroads 
were’ first commenced, and destruction first perpetrated, under the 
glorious reign of ‘ Protestant Ascendancy !’ | 





same proportion to the whole popish population which Protestants do 
to theirs. Yet we hear of Waterloo, &c. &c. as, if none but. Papisis 
were in the field. Yet when Julius, or Eusebius, talks of individual 
instances, we certainly never appealed to: them; but we would refer to 
the loyalty of the great body of Irish Papists during the last war, whose 
turbulent conduct. long detained a large army in.Ireland, who broke 
out into two agtual rebellions, who produced one invasion and invited 
a second !! ! 7 : 
* Nothing can be so completely ridiculous as this boast so fre- 
quently repeated. The writer must reckon upon his readers being 
little acquainted with English History, for the whole history is one of 
the most strong facts against popery which occurs. The case is this: 
The Saxons, Heathens, rae into this country the first principles 
of freedom, their laws were suppressed by the Norman Conquest, and 
partially revived by Magna Charta. In the suppression and in there- 
vival, religion was perfectly unconcerned, both were purely political 
transactions. But when the Holy Father Pope Innocent the 3d, received 
intelligence of that glorious event, he alsolved the king from his oath, 
and excommunicated the barons for their noble efforts. And then alte! 
this these drivellers come forward and ‘boast that’ Magna Charla 
was effected by Catholics forsooth. We request our readers to peruse 
the’ reign of King John only, ‘as alone sofficiently bearing witness © 
theslavish principles and usurping tyranny of Popery. <* — 
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« Tf this honest mémber would next, sir, tarn his ‘attention towards’ 
Ireland, and ‘anfold to’the honourable ‘house the bistory of that sin- 
, gularly anfortunate land, be would picture a naticn which bat a very 
i short time ago suffered any relaxation from the tortares of a cruel and 

sanguinary persecation. ‘He ‘would’ lay open’ to the house scenes of 
{ misery almost unparalleled in the history of any~ other nation’; 
y ‘‘midst the rapine of peace, midst ‘the ‘rain. of’ war,’ alternately 
y made the prey of the designing. and ‘the dupe of the desperate. ‘He’ 
~ would picture the genius of Ireland pacing with pensive step the’ halt 


€ of Tara, or ranging abroad amidst the wilds of her desolation, and 
e declaring, in all the sublimity of her nisery,— ? t exc 
| © My children’s blood was ‘my daily food, ~ 

d - The blood of my murder'd brave, : 

b. ~ My lullaby | 

id - Was the raven’s cry, 

i- My pillow the warrior’s grave. 

ur ie I never Jearn’d the song of gladness !’ 4 

d “Oh! sir, he could tell the honourable house, that this godlike 
Is nation* have nerved the very arm that smote them, ‘and supported ‘on 
e, the buoyancy of their young blood the triumphant ark of British 
of Hi liberty! But I will not enlarge any more on'this. ~ Ireland has sé#dé 
he her Grattan, her Donoughmore, her Hutchinson, her Piurket; to give 
ds  ) areply to the foul imputations which may be thrown out against her. 
be Alas! sir, I well know she fas also her Duigenas and her Fosters : 


is it among the former of these that I amto class you? I confess, 
reverend sir, your name sounds much of Irish descent ; the name of 
O' Donnoughue appears to be somewhat peculiar to the Jrish: soil, 

“ Having thus, for the present, disposed of the ‘ undoubted 
al loyalty’ ‘of catholics, and of their‘ affection for the constitution,’ 
Ishall next presume to say a word or two on the concluding part of 
what I have before quoted from your ‘ Religious Restrospect’ for 
December Iast::—‘ Should the member be well read,’ you: say, 
| ‘in the foreign history ‘of popery, he will inform the house that: the 
court of Rome has resolved not to sanction any legal toleration of protes- 
fants, but to connive at their worship for such time as policy may 
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2 of 
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and 


* To this tirade we: would reply, that Ireland and Scotland are 
under the same laws, and:those administered by the same persons, 
that Ireland is as fertile as Scotland is barren, and possesses many other 
advantages. Scotland has ever since the union been gradually in- 




















re Be creasing in wealth, and'the cities of Glasgow .and Edinburgh are for 
ical beauty and ornament inferiorto ‘none in the three kingdoms. . The 
= wretchedness therefore of Ireland must. arise frome itself, from the 
at, 





idleness and ignorance of its population,. neither of which can disap- 
pear until the priesthood be more enlightened themselves, What is 
the cause that of the two neighbouring cantons of Berne and Fribourg, 
which differ only in this, that the first is peopled by Protestants. and 
the-latter by Papists, the former should be fertile and rich, the latter 
) full of wretched beggars ?” or | U 51s 





ster 
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require according to the Rhemish annotators, who declare that papisi, 
may be excused murdering protestants, &c.' ‘Now, sir, such a wicked 
false, and bungled statement I scarcely ever recollect seeing, with the 
exception of what has proceeded from under the superintendence of 
your worthy friend and coadjutor, Mr. M‘Gavin, alias The Protestant, 
of Glasgow. This ‘ honourable exception in Glasgow,’ as you have 
styled him, is perhaps an excellent comparison to you for drawing 
upa bungling, lying tale. Let me here ask you, however, in wha 
ampartial ‘ foreign history of popery’ would the honourable member 
find such a diabolical falsehood as, ‘that the court of Rome 
has resolved not to sanction any legal toleration of protestants, but to 
connive at their worship for such time as policy may require } 
Where, would you be pleased to tell me, is such a statement 
to be found, but in the compositions of such infatuated fanatics 
as yourself and your ‘ honourable exception in Glasgow?’ 
And from whence, will you be kind enough to tell me, did 
you derive your information, that the Rhemish annotators declare 
‘ papists may be excused murdering protestants?? Was it The 
Brittsh Critic informed you of this ? or are you sure that the Rhemish 
annotators actually made the above sanguinary declaration ? I pause 
for an answer. I shall wait your reply. But, remember, you are to 
produce no forged or garbled extracts ; let there be no quibbling, 
or equivocation, or misrepresentation, accompanying it,—let it be full 
and fair: and you will be kind enough into the bargain to point out the 
, and mention the edition, from which you quote ;-—~for, I confess, 
am very suspicious of you, ever since you bave been convicted of 
endeavouring to palm upon your readers for facts the abominable false- 
hoods contained in Fox's Martyrology.* 
' € And now, Sir, before I take my leave of you, I would advise you, 
for your own sake, to avoid as much as possible meddling with 
‘the notorious Andrews.’ Beware, as much as possible, from 
ain coming under tbe castigation of his pen. You remember 
the month of November, 1817. You remember, do you ?¢ If you 


* We suppose we shall next be called on to prove the Parisiao 
massacre, or any other notorious fact. As to Fox’s Martyrology we 
shall ever appeal to it as authentic history, perfectly regardless of Mr. 
Andrews's hard words and bold assertions. That Journalist may himself 
recollect that some months ago he boldly asserted no one to have sf 
fered in his favourite Mary's reign but for high treason. That in oot 
of his numbere for this year he tells us that these horrid executions 
were accomplished by Bonner and Gardiner, the Bishops, in oppositio 
tothe lay part of the council—We recommend Mr. A. diligently 
cultivate a good memory, for he has peculiar need of it. 

4 No indeed we do not, and we shall be greatly obliged if Jolie 
or Eusebius would perform this promise. They do not mean 
violence, by the bye, we hope. But really Mr. Andrews, you 
be ashamed of printing such an eulogium on yourself! especially co” 
sidering the estimation in which you are held by your own peo] 
‘We are unacquainted with Mr. O‘Donoghue’s address, otherwise 
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to forget, I may, perhaps, bring, what I allude to more forcibly 
p-genach ‘eodllaction La a Bat in the mean time, let me advise 
you, if you consult your own interest as a public writer,—let.me 
f advise you, I say, to be as careful as possible of provoking Mr. 
Andrews to take notice of you. Althoughhis superior display of 
talents, and of abilities, and of trath, may occasionally gall you, 


e | “sig ; 
as you value your situation, never allow your feelings to get the 

: | a os of your interest, but follow the example a Bailie 

er Nicol Jarvie, and ‘ let that flee stick to the wa’.” 

. ‘* Meantime, I am; sir, your's, &e. 

0 “ Glasgow, Feb. 1820.” ‘Junius. . 

8s EBB ' 

nt B) OLIVER KELLY’S testimony in favour of the very peaceable and 

. well-conducted Ribbonmen, convicted at the late Assizes of Galway. 

‘4 At the Assizes of Galway on the 24th ult. Oliver Kelly, titular 


archbishop of Tuam, appeared on the green table of the court-house at 





he | the conclusion of the evidence given in behalf of the Crown, at the 
sh trial of several men indicted, and on their trial, for appearing armed at 
se «night, and assuming the name of Ribbonmen.—The following was 
to Mr. Kelly's examination, as reported in the Cavan Herald of April 
Ath.— 
al ‘Knows some of the prisoners, they live at Earcloney, they had 
he been advising with witness ; knew of the Ribbon system being in the 
‘t would cértainly send him a copy of this yoot number, and we will 


answer for it that he isa perfect match for you and your Julius into 
the bargain. Modesty, a little more modesty, if you please, Mr. W. 
Eusebius Andrews. The little periodical work entitled the Pro- 
TESTANT, and published in Glasgow by Mr. M‘Gavin there, a very 
} respectable merchant, has been reprinted in Dublin ; in both cities 
' it bas made a great and general impression. When we consider 
that it must be composed in those hours of relaxation which business 
will allow, that many of the facts must be sought in dusty volumes, 









ian aod many of the vouchers procared from a distance, we regard it as 
we highly honourable to the writer’s abilities and exertions. This publi- 
Mr. cation arose from the following circumstance :—A vety extensive 
self Popish Chapel has lately been built at Glasgow, and a great part of 





the money forced from the poor Jabourers by the most diabolical ex- 
ertion of bigotry and witchcraft. All the rights of religion were re- 
fused to those actually starving wretches, who had not, because oer 
could not, pay up the assessments made onthem, The next mon 

we shall give Mr, M‘Gavin's account of thesé enormities. Add to 
these, the encouragement given by some heedless Protestants to the 
building of a mass-house, by attending at a musical meeting there in 
aid of the expenses, To repress the encroachments made on. their 
Poorer devotees, and to open the eyes of Protestants to the sin and 
folly of promoting idolators, drew Mr. M‘Gavin forward, and the 
os he a done will, wé doubt not, meet itsreward, not only here, 

creafter, ‘ ! 4h 
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country, and of the country’ being in a bad state-—Knows Thoms 
Roche, James Murphy, Thady Reilly, Patrick ‘Concannon, Darby 
Reddington, John Nenny, Thomas Murphy, avd Thomas Sernor,— 
They were very peaceable well conducted men. Would not be surprised 
at hearing of people being armed in that neighbourhood ; the people 
had been advising with witness how they should ‘conduct themselye 
in case the Ribbonmen came among them, witness advised them to 
resist the Ribbonmen. | | ‘ : 

To aquestion from a Juror,—Witness answered that he did no 
advise them to make pikes in their own defence. It is to be regretted 
that this Juror, or some of the Crown lawyers,'did not ask Oliver 
Kelly on his oath whether he had ever-in public or in private attempt. 
ed to inflame the passions of the Ribbonmen.. After the examination 
of some other witnesses, all the prisoners were found guilty, and the 
reporter of the trial concludes with the following observations. _ 

‘¢ It appeared on this trial, not only that Doctor Kelly had been 
deceived by these infamous villains, but likewise that Mr. Blake; the 
Sovereign of Tuam had been deluded by their professing that they 
were acting against the Riblonmen, and under the protection of this 


gentleman, and ly the evidence of Doctor Kelly, they expected to have 


escaped punishment. The detail of this trial should caution gentlemen 
in future from affording protection or countenance to the lower orders 
of the people, unless they shoutd have the most demonstrative evidence 
within their own knowledge of the loyalty and good conduct of the in- 
dividuals. Had Major Place, a most meritorious and deserving officer, 
been killed in this affray, those gentlemen we are sure would have 
been greatly agonized,”"—Cavan Herald. pr 


The above is’a document of a most curious: nature. Here isa 
popish archbishop brought forward to testify on his oath his conviction 
of the innocence of men actually taken in arms, and the court with 
the jury totally disregard him and bis evidence. Nothing can‘be more 
disgraceful. This too is the prelate who issued the Pope's bull, and 
with his own comments thereon against reading the scriptures, and 
attending school, If the papists erected schools for their own popul | 
tion it would be well, but this they either cannot, or wil] not do, not 
will they allow them to attend els_ where. Hence'the poor wretches 
must be kept in perpetual ignorance and poverty. 


DEFENCE OF THE ORANGE SOCIETY IN IRELAND. 
. (Concluded from p. 112.) 7 


«< Few things have suffered more unjustly from misreprt 
sentation than the Orange Institution. To obviate and confute 
the calumnies which have been maliciously and extensively 
circulated concerning it, and which we sincerely lament have 
been but too successful in prejudicing the minds of maby 
worthy and respectable persons ; it will only be necessary ® 
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state briefly the :principles..on whieh it rests,,and.the circum-. 
stances out of which it grew. . This will, at. the. same. time, 


afford an opportunity'of tracing these foul aspersions to the, 
jsonous source from whence they originated. 
. % Recent events have imprinted it deeply in the recollection, 
: of every inhabitant of our island, that a most atrocious con- 
: spiracy was formed and extended in this country to overturn. 
t [the constitution and government under which we live, and. by 
d whose benign influence the nation had attained an unexampled 
t — state of prosperity and opulence. _ Seditious, societies, were 
5 soon multiplied, and revolutionary ideas became alarmingly, 
a prevalent. A system of terror was constructed and enforced,, 
° to compel those to join the conspirators, whom a sense of duty. 
, retained in their-allegiance. Assassinations of suspected, ad-. 
; versaries became frequent, and the whole machinery. of insur- 
rection was set in motion. 43 
ul “ Atheism, and contempt of religion, were zealously, propa- 
ve | gated, in order to eradicate from the human heart: those social 
‘| and moral principles which hold society. together, and. to pre- 
n$ pare their agents for the use of any means that might be 
ce thought necessary for the accomplishment of their nefarious 
* B&B purpeses. Toresist and defeat such dangerous designs is. the 
t, obvious duty of every good subject, and this laudable determi-. 
sh nation gave rise to the Orange Institution. ” 
“When societies, formed for the subversion of religion and 
$2 regular goverament, were daily gaining ground, and threats held 
on out to intimidate all who shewed a reluctance to join them,,,it 
ith became indispensably necessary for the friends of public tran- 
w quillity to associate, together, and adopt such . measures .as 





prudence might devise for the preservation of the public tran- 







* quillity, and fer their own personal safety. It became, neces- 
ot Wee S2ty for every friend to religion, civil order, and law, to: rally 
hes round the altar and the. throne, which were in imminent danger 





of being overturned. | ) | | cables 4 
“The prompt.and essential. services of this. great. body. of 
Protestants, during the rebellion, will not .soon. be ‘forgotten, 
and for these services they became objects of the surviving rebels’ 
most pointed and vindictive resentment. 2) 3 
“ The greatest efforts were made to traduce and revile a body 
of men who had so eminently distinguished themselves in the, 
suppression of one rebellion, and the, prevalence of whose 
| Puciples so directly tended to rescind all hopes of another 3 
and every resource of ‘calumny was exhausted for the purpose. 
he nature of the association was totally misrepresented, and, 
eaths which they abhor were fabricated and imposed upon the 
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224 Defence of the Orange Society in Ireland. 
public as the obligations which bound them together.  Prig. 
ciples and -practices which are the objects of their detestation, 
were attributed to them, and the confidence with which the 
most groundless falsehoods were asserted, served, instead of 
evidence, to procure them a‘temporary credit with some worthy 
and ‘unsuspecting :persons who could not easily bring'them- 
selvesto think the human heart so miserably depraved, as to 
invent and propagate most infamous calumnies unsupported by 
foundation in truth. 

‘“ If a steady opposition to those republican theories of 
government, which have deluged ‘so many nations of Europe 
with blood, be criminal, we plead guilty to that charge. If 
unshaken loyalty to:our beloved and excellent sovereign be a 
crime, we confess our guilt. If-an inviolable attachment to 
the Protestant religion, and a desire to secure the interest and 
prosperity of it by all fit and lawful means, be reproachful to 
us, we certainly merit that ‘reproach ; we revere our present 
happy constitution, and disclaiming revolutionary projects, wish 
it-t0 be perpetual. ‘We venerate the Protestant religion, with 
Protestant ‘liberality of sentiment towards those who differ 
from ‘us,‘and disavow every species and degree of persecution. 
These, and these only, are the principles of Orangemen, and 
we-are neither afraid nor ashamed to acknowledge them.”— 
Protestant Advoeate, vol. i. p. 430. | 

‘On the 9th of August, 1813, at a-meeting of the Grand 
Orange ‘Lodge of the county of Antrim, held in the town of 
Antrim, the following resolutions were voted and afterwards 
published ; and, with the foregoing extract from the sermon o 
the Jearned and exemplary Vicar-General of the Diocese of 
Down and Connor, they may serve as a satisfactory reply toll 
such accusations as have been preferred against us in the Dub- 
tin ‘Evening Post of the 12th instant. 

‘ Resolved, That it being the object of the Orange Insti- 
tution, to support our good king and constitution, and the 
Protestant succession to the:'throne in his Majesty’s illustrious 
house,-we have ‘beheld, without surprise, the utmost efforts of 
sedition-made uniformly against it. , 

“That, conscious of the purity of our motives, and the 
utility of our association, we are enabled to view, with just 
contempt, the unmerited calumnies and vulgar abuse, with 
which the columns of certain public prints are: frequently 
filled. , 

'’’That our principles being open and avowed, we neithet 
shrink from inquiry, nor dread the result of the most rigid ir 
vestigation ; and we shall be always ready to submit our rule 
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regulations, and proceedings to his Majesty’s government, 
| whenever required to do so. 

« That our warmest and most grateful thanks are justly due, 
» and most respectfully offered to our worthy and truly constitu- 

‘ional representatives in Parliament, the Earl of Yarmouth and 

the Honourable J. O’Neill, to Lord Kenyon, Lord Lowther, 

Lord Kirkwall, Edmund Alexander Mc Naghten, Esq., and 
| the numerous body of Senators, whq in the tate arduous session 
} of Parliament, have firmly and successfully supported the 

Protestant ascendancy, and our excellent constitution, ‘as by 

law established, against dangerous innovation. 

‘¢ Signed by order, 
“ G. NEELY, G. 8S.” 
Often have we fondly hoped, but hoped in vain, that the 
original causes of our association ceasing to operate, we might 
be permitted to turn our undivided attention to our private con- 
‘ cerns, particularly those intimately connected with the pros- 
perity of the country, and the general welfare of all classes of 

his Majesty’s subjects, the cultivation of the soil, the im 

ment of our manufactories, the extension of trade, and the 

relief and education of the poor; but as often have we been 

| bitterly disappointed in our expectations, and ‘so far from being 
able to intermit our watchfulness, we have been obliged, by the 
alarming circumstances of the'times, to bring forward our sons 
and our relations, as advance into manhood, to enter into 
the same obligations with ourselves, and thus double the num- 
ber of a society, whose adversaries, and yourself among the 
number, are obliged to confess with reluctance “ extends its 
ramifications through all parts of Treland.”’ 

The very same causes which keep British capital out of this 
island, which treble the number of our absentees, and have 
lienated so many noble and opulent families for ever from 
leir native soil, and desolated their ancient hereditary man- 
lons, the same causes which have produced nine-tenths of the 
misery and mendicity of this unfortunate island, continue’to 

st, and have rendered it necessary to:extend rather than dis- 
olve our union, and your assertion that ‘every sensible, every 
mourable man, is falling off from our lodges,” is false. . 
The alarming part taken by the Romiish hierarchy and-dema 
gues, during the most doubtful period of our ‘contest 
orthe liberties of Europe, the conduct of the titular bishops 
0 particular, who, in open synod in Tullow, on the 19th June, 
509, were infatuated enough to declare the title of the Cor- 
“Ca usurper to the throne of the Bourbons ‘tobe just, legiti- 
late, and sanctified ; the erection of a formidable representa- 
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tive,..within a bow-shot of his Majesty’s Castle of Dublia, 
extending its ramifications of committees, sub- -COM Mittees, 
and parochial societies, through all parts. of the country—whieh 
societies, under the denomination of Ribbonmen, are at this 
day in full activity, staining. the columns. . of our public prints 
with the records of their crimes—the ten-penny levies at the 
public mass-houses to.an enormous amount—the premeditate) 
assaults made. upon Protestants in fairs and markets—th 
Rotunda fraud, and latterly the inflammatory letters of Fontana 
and Kelly, announced at the same time with the. impaling of 
one man, and the carding of. the muscles from the: backs of 
many others in the. Archdiocese .of Tuam—all these occur. 
rences, Sir, operated, as might naturally have been expected, 
in keeping the Protestants of. Ireland in that state of alarm 
which drew them closer together as dangers multiplied around 
them, and preserved many thousands of them. in that state of 
organization best calculated. for the. defence of their liberty, 
their lives, and their religion, 

As to the.Duke.of. Sussex, the associated Protestants-of Tre- 
land have never entertained the slightest degree of disrespect 
towards him, on account. of his. Royal Highness’s_politied 
errors, however deeply they. may deplore them. The son d 
our late, and the brother of our present king, should wound 1s 
deeply indeed, when we would utter even.a complaint. 

It is tr ue, howey er, and our enemies have rejoiced to hear it 
told < out in Gath, that his Royal Highness entertains no favour 
able. opinion of us, or.of any.of his. Majesty’s. subjects wh 
advocate those. principles of. Protestant: ascendancy, whith 
have so happily placed, his. illustrious family on .the throne 
and he.is even reported to. have said, “ that we were bound 
together by such oaths as would induce him, if his informatio 
proved correct,.to notice them more seriously i in another plaet 
and hold us up as objects fit to,be exposed to public example: 
See an account. ofa speech made. by his, Royal Highness al 4 
public dinner in London, on the 10th June, 1813, in. the Prolee 
tant Advocaie, . vol. i. p..609, published. by J.J. " Stockdale, dl, 
Pall Mall, London. 

Seven years have, however, nearly expired. since: this. 1a 
declaration .was. made, and as the Duke of Sussex has 
during that period, thought proper to put this threat into exec 
tion, we. may ..reasonably conclude that his Royal Highot 
has discovered the falsehood of the information he had 
ceived on the subject. . 

If, ,as .you_say, in language somewhat homely, and perbiy 
cyarse, the Duke of Sussex’s “ turn’ to the succession sho 
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speedily arrive, which God forbid, the Protestants of the Em- 
pire would grieve to their very hearts’ core, for the loss of their 
present beloved king, and those illustrious heirs to the crown, 
who stand between the Duke of Sussex and the succession— 
and dear. as his present Majesty has ever been to us, he has 


been rendered ten times dearer by his known attachment to 
"i the Protestant ascendancy in Church and State, which has been 
1 IE) more than once signified to us in the most unequivocal-manner. 
of They would, however, trust, under Heaven, to the combined 
of wisdom of the three estates of the realm, as well as to the 
I- coronation oath, for the preservation of the constitution in 
d, church and state. 

rm You are pleased to ask, Sir, what Peer of the realm, what 
oi [) Dignitary of the Church, what Member of Parliament, what 
of Wellington-man, is a member of our association? It is not 
ty, for me to intrude upon the office of our Grand Secretary, and 
| imprudently furnish you with a black list to publish among 
1: HS that description of persons who esteem the Dublin Evening 
ai Post as an oracle of wisdom andtruth. Such an act of. im- 
1 


| prudence might serve to conduct the midnight ruffian to the. 
peaceful mansions of some of our members who are not so 
fortunate as to live in those parts of Ireland where the Protes- 
tants are too strong to be attacked with impunity; but this I 
can safely tell you, that on our books are to be found the hono- 
rable names of Peers of the realm, Dignitaries of the church, 
members of the House of Commons, and of many, very many, 
Wellington-men, as you call them, who, like the great Wel-. 
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ol lington himself, foresee that the Protestant religion, as his 
atin ctace is reported to have lately said in the House of Lords, 
lac, ee must eventually be protected in Ireland by the sword,” and 
ple” whose brilliant medals are almost as conspicuous in our assem- 








blies, as those which we wear in memory of the great King 
William, who, by the-blessing-of heaven upon his sword, deli- 
vered us from Popery, slavery, and arbitrary government; and, 
to crown all, settled the succession to the throne in our illus- 
trious Protestant House of Brunswick. 
We may also assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
almost the whole of the Protestants of Ireland, who are not 
‘arolled in our books, are, as they frequently assure us, Orange- 
nen in their hearts. Many even of those who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, and well known by others too, vote 
or the claims of your employers, or sign, with heavy hearts 
and trembling hands, the petitions for unqualified emancipad 
on, as you term it, are yet privately of the same opinion. 
heir poverty of spirit, at least, but not their will, consents to 
No. 263, Vol, 58, April, 1820, 
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this unnatural act of political suicide; they secretly curse the 
cause they advocate, and rejoice to find themselves defeated, 
And precisely in this view do the demagogues behold them, 
Witness their abuse of those members of the cabinet who are 
willing, as was once ably observed, to approach the door of 
the constitution, along with them, but not to break it open. 
witness the usage they have frequently given to Mr. Grattanw 
witness their unparalleled ingratitude to yourself, and ma 
others, their then Protestant Agents ; for, bend before them 
as you will, go to every length for them which they command, 
and recommend your proffered services as you may, by the 

rossest abuse and vilest misrepresentations of us, and all 
other friends of the constitution, they despise and abhor their 
Protestant advocates, if possible, more deeply than we do, and 
the words Protestant and Orangemen will be for ever synony- 
mous in their vocabulary. 

You ask, too, what real minister of the gospel would sanction 
an association bound together by an unlawful oath. I ask you, 
in reply, Js the oath. of allegiance unlawful ? for we are bound 
by no other. The condition you cavil at has beenenacted by 
the law of the Jand, and you may, on that account, as well 
condemn the Lord High Chancellor and the Judges, the Lor 
Primate and the Bench of Bishops, as the Orangemen of Ire 
land, for they all swear to be true to the succession in the 
illustrious House of Brunswick, being Protestants. So much 
for what you call the conditional allegiance of Orangemen. 

Our assemblies are opened and closed by a ‘solemn _prayet, 
in which no true christian would refuse to join, and which 
breathes, as it ought to do, universal benevolence for all man- 
kind. 

The strictest decorum is observed at the meetings, which, 
for a considerable part of the year, are broken up by day-light, 
and always at a regular hour, and one of our earliest regula- 
tions is, that none of our members shall give just cause of 
offence to those who so anxiously seek it from us, none df 
them shall reproach or upbraid any man for his religious opt 
nions. 

The real minister of the gospel will fee] no manner of serv 
ple in sanctioning, by his influence and example, an associt- 
tion formed for the sole purpose of protecting his altar, and 
defending his king, in these days of trouble, rebuke, ant 
blasphemy; where his people assemble for such a purpos 
there should he be also. His proper situation is in the mids 
of them, to cheer them by his presence, influence them by bi 
example, and watch over them with parental care, test  thel 
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good should be evil spoken of, or their zeal degenerate into 
excess, from the severity of provocation. This association, 
Sir, has branched into England, under the auspices of some of 
the most distinguished personages in it, and, had it been as 
widely spread, and. as completely organized there as it has been 
in Ireland, Hunt, and Cobbett and Thistlewood, would have 
vainly attempted to corrupt the lower classes in that part of the 
empire. 

It is, however, gratifying to us to hear, that counter-associa- 
tions are forming rapidly to meet this evil, in the sister country, 
and that the model is likely to be that of the Orange Union in 
Ireland. 

The minister of the gospel may, indeed, lament the sad 
circumstances which render any defensive societies necessary 
in the realm, and he will most ardently wish, as 1 do, that we 
were all happily blended together into one united body of reli- 
gious, industrious, and loyal people, fearing God, honouring 
the king, and loving one another. But, as long as [reland 
shall continue in its present afflicted state, as long as men like 


| Drumgoole, Fontana, and Kelly, &c. &c. are permitted to 


conjure up the savage bigotry of the dark ages, against the 
progress of education and religion, as long as the demagogues, 
aided by a licentious press, shall proceed in their dreadful 
career of corrupting and inflaming the minds of our people, 
no considerate man will condemn the minister of the gospel 
who sanctions an association formed for the defence of the 
crown, the church, and the constitution of the empire. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, &c. &c. 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
Chaplain to the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland. 


Lifford, Feb. 29th, 1820. 


MIN 


Correct Abstract of the Charge of Mr. Justice Fletcher, on the convice 
tion of the persons charged with the burning of Wildgoose Lodge, 


‘“ IT WILL take this opportunity of making some observations on 
the facts that have come out on these trials; they do not actually 
bear on THIS Case, nor are they intended for the particular observation 
of the Jury. I address them to all who hear me, and especially for 
the consideration of all those of the Catholic Religion who are now 
in this Court. I particularly allude to the conduct of the Catholic 
lergy. If the Priests of this and the neighbouring counties, where 
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this horrible conspiracy was hatched and formed— possessing ; as 
do, and as every body knows they do, the most unbounded influence, 
and means of information respecting the conduct of their several 
Congregations had done their duty, it is impossible such a conspiracy 
cold have existed, without coming to their knowledge. 

‘ “© The prisoners already convicted of these diabolical murders, (| 
am saying nothing as to those now at the bar,) after the most seriou; 
consideration of their cases, and the solemn verdict of a Jury, with, 
hardihood of guilt, which, long as my experience as a Barrister and 
as a Judge has been, I never saw paralleled, have flown in the face of 
their God, and by a declaration of their innocence, attempted to dis. 
prove that guilt, of which no man, endowed with the smallest portion 
of, reason, could, for a moment, entertain a doubt. Can it be suppo- 
sed that men in their situation, who must, within a few hours, appear 
in the presence of that Judge, to whom not only their actions, but 
their thoughts are known, if they were influenced by a proper sense 
of their religion, or if they were instructed in any, the smallest parti- 
cle of religious duty, would have obstinate!y and impudently persisted 
in such a declaration, and gone out of this world with a lie in their 
mouths ? I say, if the priests of this, and of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, had properly exerted that influence which the rituals of their 
Church give them, not only over the actions, but the secret sentiments 
and opinions of their flocks —if they refused the performance of these 
rites, to such as did not make penitence. and a disclosure of their 
crimes, the condition of their pardon—I say, if the Catholic Clergy 
had not slumbered on their posts, we should never have witnessed 
such con:uct as was yesterday exhibited in this Court. 

‘* It appears that the monster, Devan, (who now, ona gibbet, pays 
the forfeit of his crimes,) was clerk to the Catholic Priest ; he was, it 
seems, the parish schoolmaster too. It was to this wretch that the 
forming the morals and the minds of the rising generation was com- 
mitted. The Chapel of Stonestown, (at whose altar he assisted in 
administering,) was the place of meeting for the party of which he 
was the leader. Another Chapel, (that of Reaghstown,) was the 
general rendezvous of all the parties of this confederation. If the 
Priests of these parishes had done their duty, could those meetings 
have taken place without coming to their knowledge? And if the 
Catholic Priests do not their daty, where are their Bishops ? Do they 
too sleep upon their posts? Why do they not pour upon their Clergy 
the censures of their Church—censures, with which, we know, they 
have the power of visiting them in the severest manner, 

‘* [ know not whether any Catholic Priest now hears me, nor do! 
care; what I speak is for public benefit, and I wish it to be publicly 
known. I respect the Ministers of every Christian Communion, wh0 
conscientiously discharge their importantduties. The friendly feelings 
I have borne to the Catholic Religion are well known; my characte! 
and my conduct in that respect are known and established, | there 
fore call on its Clergy, of every description, Bishops and Priests, !0 
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God's Revenge against Rebellion. 231 


y come forward and exert the authority they pessess. I call on themby 
HE every obligation, as Ministers and as Men, to come forward, and 
al yindicate their sacerdotal character by an active and sincere perform- 
y ance of their duty. I have seen cases, where religious, and these po- 
litical differences (if they can be called political) which have distracted 


{| this unfortunate country, have caused much animosity between parties 
i 7) —I have seen cases between Orangemen and Ribbonmen ;—but this 
a [i jsno case of party zeal or religious fanaticism—here was Catholic 
id against Catholic—here we see a wide-extended conspiracy—men from 
of all parts, East, West, North, and South—from the Counties of Meath, 
8 and of Monaghan, and of Cavan and of Louth, bound by oaths, for 
on He. the commission of any crime to which their leaders might conduct 
o them—and these leaders selected for their determined and desperate 
at characters—joining in a diabolical scheme for the destruction of an 
ut i unfortunate man and his family, against whom it does not appear that 
ise any of them felt personal animosity—most of them had never seen 
tr him ; and, it is probable, many of them, until then, had never even heard 
ed of him. What was the offence that called for the extinction of this 


elt 
i 
elr 
nts 


man, and of every living creature that composed his family ? He had 
the audacity to defend his property, when it was attacked by a band 
of nightly robbers ; and when he appealed to the laws of his coun- 
try for redress, he brought three of these robbers to condign punish- 
ment, Do the deluded people of this county consider to what their 


eit conduct tends? I will tell them: it will drive from it every man of 
ey property—every man of mild and peaceable disposition—every man 


of kind and humane feeling ; all those who, by their property, or 
from inclination, would be likely to improve it, or meliorate their 
condition ; in short, every man who is not boldly determined to risk 
his safety, to set them at defiance, and stand ever-watchful, and on his 
guard. To this wretched state would they reduce this country. Aud 
what are the laws they thus labour to subvert? I know something of 
the Laws of other countries, and I have grown old in the study, and 
the practice, and the administration of the Laws of this:—and, I 
TELL YOU ALL, there is not a country upon earth, whdse Criminal 
Code is founded on principles so humane, and so benevolent ;—there 
8 no country on earth but this, where the first duty of the Judge is 
to be Counsel for the Prisoner. 
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GOD’S REVENGE AGAINST REBELLION : 


An Historical Poem, with copious notes, illustrative of the present 
state of Ireland. Occasioned by a late edict from Rome, und a 
circular letter of a titular Bishop in the west of Ireland, against 


Bibles and Protestant Schoolmasters. By the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, M. A. 
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Near where the Boyne runs babbling thro’ the dale, 
Where Spring in all her glory decks the vale, 
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God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


Where tuneful birds, inspired with joy and love, 

Raise to the skies the music of the grove, 

See where the pardoned rebel’s cottage stands, 

To shame the beauty of the neighbouring lands ! 

Thro’ a}l the roof, with soot and ashes foul, 

The melancholy blasts of winter how! : 

Together on the earth, in this damp sty, 

His dog, his wife, his swine, and children lie.* 10 





———_ 


* Strancars visiting Ireland, are apt to charge a considerable por. 
tion of the filth and misery of the Popish peasantry, either to the 
government, or the landed proprietors ; and to represent them in the 
tours they publish, as an oppressed and broken-hearted people, ren. 
dered indolent by extreme ill usage. But those best acquainted 
with Ireland, know, that the wretchedness of these deluded people 
proceeds alinost exclusively from causes which are unhappily beyond 
the controul of either the government or landed proprietors. The 
poor Irish Roman Catholics are, in the first instance, most oppres 
sively taxed and fleeced by their own clergy ; without whose pur. 
chased permission, they can neither be baptized, instructed, married, 
buried, nor even rest in their graves,—not to mention the continued 
drain, by purchased absolutions and permissions to commit what 
they are taught to consider sins, venial or mortal ; and, beside, this 
mendicity is in a manner interwoven with the very frame and com 
stitution of Popery. It is thought to be meritorious ; and the occa- 
sional visit of the sleek Jare-footed Friar, connects the idea of 
beggary with that of chivalrous adventure, and Christian humility. 
The children of these poor families are not brought up with that scom 
of begging which characterizes Protestants ; and the slightest occa 
sion often tempts the mother and all her children to leave their 
homes for months together on a begging expedition ; while the fi- 
ther migrates to England, or a distant part of Ireland, ‘in search of 
employment. They carry their blankets on their backs, and have 
every night, either to beg or steal a sufficient quantity of straw, hay, 
or rushes, to serve the double purpose of beds for themselves, 
and a remuneration to those who afford them lodgings. This 
thievery is also connected with Popery and mendicity. These wat 
derers are welcome guests with such of the peasantry as have houses; 
not only because they are taught to merit salvation by one of th 
corporal works of mercy, taking the stranger in, but also becav¥ 
these strangers come to them in nine cases out of ten with 
bags ; and have been often known to maintain house-keepers, wh 
had scarce any other visible means of subsistence. In many pari 
of Ireland; particularly in the Archdiocese of Tuam, this practice 
universal. Connaught produces three beggars for one that 1ssl 
from the other provinces; because Connaught is peculiarly a Fo 
















God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


An unfeneed garden, emblem of his sloth, 
Exhibits weeds of wild luxuriant growth : 
Vile are the marks on this abdde of sin, 


’ Dunghills all round, and filthiness within. 
The wretched owner once was young and gay, 15 
And no mean talent marked his early day ; 
Tall in his stature, cheerful in his air, 
0 Smooth were his manners, and his visage fair ; 
But superstition, foe to human kind, 
a Had lJaid strong hold upon his youthful mind ; 20 
Taught him to tremble at a bigot’s word, 
Of And kept him from the Scriprurés oF Tue Lorn. 
he At six years old, the boy to Mass was brought, 
he And there, alas! and at confessions taught 
“i That empty forms alone would make him wise, 25 
ted And pure and perfect in his Maket's eyes 5 
ple That man himself, with merit all his own, 
and Could for his sins sufficiently ATong ; 
Che Whilst many Meprrartors ready stood, 
es To make his with an offended Gop. 30 
ar Thas taught, the peasant into manhood rose, 
ed Deeming his British neighbours deadly foes ; 
ved Because from early dawn of infant youth, 
hat They learned a creed of unpolluted truth ;— 
this A creed from heaven for man’s direction sent, 35 
a Full fifteen ages ere we heard of Trent, 
“a Teaching frail man to trust in CuristT ALong, 
1 of For Grace and Pardon at Gop’s holy throne. 
lity As years passed on, and civil broils began 
= To plague the land, this mis-instructed man, 40 
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Thus 








pish part of the island; and there at this day is the ribbon system 
of bigotted rebellion manifested in all its incipient horrors. -Mendi- 
city, like theatrical exhibitions, has its costume, requires its appara- 
tus; and as the one is supplied with scenes and dresses, so the other 
must have its professors furnished with bags, crutches, crucifixes, 


beads, and ragged garments. Clean hands, or washed faces, would 
be incongruous with these paraphernalia ; and thus are multitades 














wall 
ses; fae Of Papists of every age, from six to seventy, and upwards, annually 
f the Mie ‘ined into mendicity, thievery, and incurable habits of idleness and 
nanse filthiness ; so they become disgraceful to the rich soil from which 


they wander, and exact contributions in a tone half supplicative, 
and half imperative. In the province of Ulster, it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to keep them out of the houses, and the impreca- 
tions of many of them are most dreadful when their expected tribute 
Is denied, No remedy, however, remains for this great evil, but the 
decided discouragement ef the growth of Popery, that impious 
“aricature of Christianity, whose direct tendency is to render man 


ome on civilized society in this world, and eternally miserable in 
ext, 











To Correspondents, %c. 


Buoyed up by hopes of opulence and fame, 

A ready dupe to demagogues became ; 

And thought, alas! ’twas Heaven’s holy will, 
That he should wield a pike on Tara Hill,— 
Holding it right, and Christian-like, and good, 
To curse his king, and shed his brother’s blood. 
Hard was the contest on that fearful day, 
Frequent the blows, and deadly was the fray, } 
Till all at once the rebel force gave way. 

The slaughter that ensued and checked the flight, 
Was only ended by the shades of night. 
Wounded and bleeding to his dismal home, 

See the Louth rebel weak and bleeding come ; 
Behold his hapless children and his wife, 

Bind up his wounds and tremble for his life ; 
And down their cheeks as tears in torrents burst, 
They reach the cup to cool his burning thirst. 
But rest, and sovereign sleep, and kindly care, 
The wretched suff’rer thro’ his sorrows bear ; 
Whilst the brave victors, when the contest’s o’er, 
His pardon grant, and trouble him no more :— 
The boon he scorns,~——with feelings scarce represt, 
The deadly reed still rankles in his breast ; 

His wounded pride but kindles hotterhate 
Against that worth he cannot imitate. 

Now midnight meetings occupy his time, 

In plotting to reiterate his crime, 

Ii] to return for undeserved good, 

And drench the country once again with blood. 


(To be Continued.) 
ne 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 




















The communication from the Society for bettering the condition of 
the Poor, will appear next month. 

From a press of matter, we are obliged to defer the Index, Title, 
&c, to vol. 57, till next month. 








